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Year's End 


We extend to you and yours 


A Soyiul Christmas Season 
IEIFORAVGORIVETIIVIA 


We are thankful that our great State has recognized 
the importance of raising the level of income for 


teachers. 


We are grateful for the fine business relations 
established in 1947 with Tennessee Schools and proud 
to have a small share in raising the Standards of 


Education. 


IOIIORRVCRVIOVIVIIA 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 


Nashville. Tenn. Knoxville. Tenn. 
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Merry Christmas, Miss Miller... 


And so, Miss Miller, we want you to know that our 
‘Merry Christmas” to you this season carries with it 
sincere thanks and appreciation for the vitally important 


job you are doing. 


Dear Miss Miller: 

You work hard. 

It is no easy task to turn 27,000,000 boys and girls into 
healthy, intelligent citizens. Yet in your quiet, effective 
way that is what you and the million other teachers of 
America’s children are helping to do. And you are doing 
it in spite of generally inadequate pay scales, overcrowded 
classrooms, and widespread indifference to your problems. 

We cannot forget that our company has a very real 
stake in the results of your guidance and leadership. 
Quite suddenly these boys and girls of yours will become 
the workers, the farmers, the stockholders, and the cus- 
tomers upon whom we depend for existence. 

Helping you to plant the seeds of good citizenship 
seems to us to be sound business. That’s why, for example, 
we are cooperating to the fullest with those organizations 
seeking to improve your working and living conditions . . . 
why we are working with educators in a joint Nutrition 
Education program. 


Yours sincerely, 
The Men and Women 
of General Mills 


P. S. For details about the Program of 
Assistance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation, write to the Educational Section, 


General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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CHURCH RELATED COLLEGES 


OF TENNESSEE = 


Offer 





nspiration with Education 





Southwestern at Memphis 


Devoted to the ideal of quality 


education 
LIBERAL 


CHRISTIAN 
COEDUCATIONAL 


Fully Accredited, Superior 


Faculty, Tutorial System 


Address The Registrar 


Southwestern at Memphis 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 





CARSON-NEWMAN 
COLLEGE 


Co-Educational Senior 
College 

Degrees in Arts, Science 
and 

Business Administration. 

Summer Quarter 

May 17th to July 30th 

1948 


Summer courses so 
arranged that a full year’s 
credit is earned in all 
courses taken. 
Information on request. 
James T. Warren, 
President 
Jefferson City, Tennessee 


MAKE THE BIBLE 
VITAL 
IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Sjorilt 
Collage 


Will include in the Summer Quar- 

ter schedule special courses helpful 

for all teachers concerned with the 

character education program of pub- 

lic schools. 

Detailed information may be secured 
by witing 


Srarritt College 
Hugh C. Stuntz, President 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 








MARTIN COLLEGE 
Established 1870 


A Coeducational, Methodist Junior 
College with Permanent Endow- 
ment and Rich Tradition 


OFFERS 


The First Two Years of College 
Work leading to the usual degrees 
in Arts, Sciences, and the Profes- 
sions, 


Terminal Courses in General Edu- 
cation, Business, Religion, Art, 
Piano, Violin, Voice, and Speech, 
With attractive environment, high 
academic standards, strong faculty, 
and reasonable rates. 


For Further Information Write 
E. H. ELAM, President 
Pulaski, Tennessee 











BETHEL COLLEGE 


Wholesome Christian 
Environment 
Founded 1842 

A Coeducational, Senior 
College 
Courses: 
Liberal Arts 
Elementary and Secondary 
Education 
Business Administration 
Music and Christian Education 
Degrees: 
Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science in 
Education. 
Winter Quarter Opens 
January 6, 1948 


Roy N. Baker, President 
McKenzie, Tennessee 








by aw College 


CHARTERED 1794 


Greeneville, Tennessee 


Curriculum offers a general knowl- 
edge and culture, and preparation for 
professional and vocational training. 
Four years, coeducational, affiliated 
with Presbyterian Church, USA. Ac- 
credited. 


For information write Director of Ad- 
missions. 


GEORGE K. DAVIES, B.D., Ph.D. 
PRESIDENT 
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1. Through a passageway at 
the end of the dining car, Alice 
saw three or four cooks in 
gleaming white, who were pre- 
paring savory roasts, tender 
green saladsand plump, crusty 
pies. It was a kitchen — but 
what a small, narrow kitchen! 

“How do they ever manage 
to make all those good things 
in such a tiny place?” Alice 
wondered. 

Just then she heard a pleas- 
ant voice saying, “And now, 
young lady, what will you 
have for dinner?” 


3. Without their marvelously designed 
equipment, railroad dining cars could 
never prepare the hundred million 
meals they serve each year. 

Dining cars are just one of the many 
thousands of interesting and remark- 
able things which railroads provide so 
that you may ride the trains in comfort 
and safety. To provide all these things 
costs money; to improve them, costs 
more. 

The railroads must be allowed to 
earn enough to meet these costs — so 
that they can keep on making the 
improvements in cars and engines, in 
tracks and terminals, in shops and sig- 
nals, and all the other things that are 
necessary to furnish better and better 
service for you. 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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NEW 
WORKBOOKS 


MARK MY 
WORDS 


By Marjorie Rosenberger 


Withrow High School 
Cincinnati 
A book of word games designed 
to improve the high school stu- 
dent’s vocabulary and his use of 
language. The program covers 
approximately 3000 words. 


BETTER READING 
AND STUDY 
HABITS 


By Kelley-Greene , 


A remedial workbook for high 
schools with guidance, instruc- 
tion and practice for improve- 
ment of reading and study habits. 


By the author of Iowa Silent Reading 
Lists. 


World Book 
Company 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
Represented by 
Cecil James, Greenfield 
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Why Should 


TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Dues Be Yncreased? 


BAXTER HOBGOOD, President 


N state education associations, as in hats, coats 
and shoes, you get what you pay for. We are 
not paying enough for our state education associa- 
tion to enable it to render the services it must render 
in order to meet its ever increasing responsibilities. 
The most difficult task in the history of our organi- 
zation lies just ahead. We recently achieved a mag- 
nificent legislative victory which fattened every Ten- 
nessee teacher’s annual pay check by three hundred 
to a thousand dollars, and practically doubled state 
appropriations for every other phase of our school 
program. To hold these gains—and the sales tax 
which made them possible—and to continue our 
crusade for better schools is the task ahead next year 
and for years to come. We must not let our failure 
to provide the necessary funds hamper our state 
association in the tremendous task it faces. 

Tennessee has the lowest state education associa- 
tion dues in the South. The Arkansas Education 
Association recently increased its annual dues to six 
dollars and Mississippi to five. Some states have 
association dues as high as fifteen dollars, and even 
these are small when compared to the dues in other 
professional organizations, labor unions and similar 
occupational associations. 

Following are some of the benefits which a two 
dollar increase in annual T.E.A. dues will buy: 

1. Expanded program of public relations. — 

We must publish and distribute many leaflets, 
pamphlets and posters on various phases of our 
public school program (the publication and distribu- 
tion of one leaflet alone last year cost $4,000) ; 

Prepare and arrange for the broadcast of regular 
radio programs and special features; 

Prepare and arrange for the showing of appropri- 
ate movie shorts; 

Prepare and publish ads in the state’s newspapers 
whenever necessary ; 

Arrange and pay for meetings of legislators, lay 
leaders and special committees whenever needed. 

2. Establishment of Research Department. 

To keep the public sold on education we must give 
the public a steady flow of pertinent and accurate 
facts concerning every phase of our school program. 
We must be prepared at all times to show how school 
conditions in Tennessee compare with those in other 
states as well as in the ideal state. We must provide 
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assistance to local school systems which desire to 
make studies of their own. Such service will require 
the employment of a research expert. 

3. Expansion of field service program. 

The effectiveness of the T.E.A. program will 
always depend on the effectiveness of its local edu- 
cation associations. To be most effective they must 
have expert advice and assistance from the T.E.A. 
staff. Then too, the field service staff should be in 
a position to answer the innumerable calls which are 
made on headquarters to provide speakers for civic 
club meetings, P.T.A. meetings, school rallies, ete. 

4. Better magazine. 

The budgetary appropriation for the TENNESSEE 
TEACHER is $2,000 per year. The annual cost of 
publishing the magazine is approximately $18,000. 
The remainder must be paid through advertising. 
With increased T.E.A. funds we can improve the 
magazine in every respect. 

5. Better conventions. 

More money would enable us to secure more and 
better speakers for our general and departmental 
programs and to add special features which would 
improve our state conventions tremendously. 

6. Retirement for staff members. 

T.E.A. staff members are not included in the 
Tennessee Teacher Retirement system. They need 
retirement benefits for the same reason that other 
teachers need them. 

7. Improvements in T.E.A. home. 

A considerable expenditure will be required to put 
the new building the Association has purchased at 
321 Seventh Avenue, North, into shape for occu- 
pancy. Then too, funds should be available to equip 
and maintain the entire building exclusively for the 
Association’s use, without depending on the revenues 
from rental space. The building should have an 
attractive teacher’s lounge, a committee meeting 
room, filing space for the various sections, etc. 

The T.E.A. is ours. It exists only to serve us and 
the cause we represent. Its service to us will be in 
direct proportion to the support we give it, financially 
and otherwise. 

It is my frank opinion that teachers of Tennessee 
could make no investment which would bring them 
richer returns than to spend two dollars more each 
year on their state education association. 
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Eoitorial Comment... 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY AGENDA 


Your Business 


Does it matter to you whether teachers receive 
another salary increase in 1949-50? 

Would you mind having the sales tax repealed and 
the schools losing from fourteen to twenty-eight 
million dollars in state funds annually? 

Do you want your T.E.A. dues increased so that 
your state association can expand its services and 
increase its influence? 

Would you like for the T.E.A. Constitution to be 
revised so that your state organization will be more 
democratic and more effective? 

Do you care who your T.E.A. officers are for the 
coming year? 

If your answer to these questions is in the affirma- 
tive you should (1) study each of the items of busi- 
ness which are to be considered by the Representa- 
tive Assembly at its meeting on January 9-10, 
(2) decide what action you wish to have taken on 
each item, and (3) make your wishes known to your 
Representative Assembly delegates. 

Our T.E.A. will be democratic only to the extent 
that its policies as adopted by the Representative 
Assembly reflect the will of all teachers of Ten- 
nessee. 


Legislative Program! 


The Administrative Council recommends the fol- 
lowing legislative program for presentation to the 
1949 Legislature: 

(1) Retention of the sales tax for school purposes. 

(2) Minimum salary of $1,800 for teachers with 
Bachelor’s Degree, with proportionate in- 
creases for other teachers. 

Continued state aid for school buildings, op- 
eration and maintenance, and transportation. 
Adequate support for higher education. 


Adequate funds for increased costs due to 
expanding needs such as: increased enroll- 
ment and average daily attendance; increased 
training and experience of teachers, in- 
creased number of children to be transported, 
and adjustment in pupil-teacher ratio. 


Amendments to the Constitution? 


The Administrative Council recommends the fol- 


lowing amendments to the Constitution: 

Amend Article Il by changing the word “four” to “three” 

and by deleting the words “Southeastern Section” from the 

second sentence. 

1. Agnes Justice, W. O. Inman, Frank P. Smith, Ruth 
Winton, J. M. Smith, Commissioner Burgin Dossett, 
Frank H. Trotter, Mrs. Hilda Cawthon, Baxter Hobgood. 

2. Margaret Williams, Tom Kent Savage, Margaret Yar- 
brough, Dr. Oren Graff, Roy Kinnick, Baxter Hobgood. 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
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Amend Article V by deleting Section One and substituting 
the following as Section One: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, a First Vice-President, Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer, four ex-officio vice-presidents, and the Ad- 
ministrative Council.” 

Amend Article V by deleting Section Two and substituting 
the following as Section Two: 

“The President shall be elected by the Representative 
Assembly at its Annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
delegation present and voting. The election shall take 
place one year in advance of the time the President is to 
take office and the President elect shall be designated as 
First Vice-President during the interim between the time 
of election and the assumption of office, provided that the 
Representative Assembly at its Annual meeting in 1949 
shall elect both a President and a First Vice-President. 
The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected by the 
Administrative Council. The presidents of the three dis- 
trict associations and the Public School Officers Associa- 
tion—the Department of Superintendence—of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association shall be ex-officio vice- 
presidents of the state association.” 


Amend Article V by adding Section Four as follows: 

“The State Director of the National Education Associa- 
tion shall be nominated to the Representative Assembly 
of the National Education Association by the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the Tennessee Education Association.” 


Amend Article VI, Section One, by changing the word “four” 
in the second sentence to the word “three,” deleting the 
word “Southeastern” in the third sentence and changing the 
sentence which reads “The Administrative Council shall 
select the date and arrange the program of the annual 
meeting—” to read “The Administrative Council shall select 
the date and place and arrange the program of the Annual 
meeting—.”’ 

Amend Article VI, Section Two, by deleting the words ‘“‘each 
state normal school”’ and substituting the words “The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee.” 

Amend Article VI, Section Four, by adding the words “and 
the State Director of the National Education Association” 
following the words ‘‘Administrative Council” in the second 
sentence. 

Amend Article VII, Section One, by deleting the first sen- 
tence and substituting therefor the following “The Admin- 
istrative Council shall consist of the President, the First 
Vice-President who shall serve for one year, the retiring 
President who shall serve for one year, the State Director 
of the National Education Association, and ten other mem- 
bers, one from each of the Ten Congressional Districts of 
the state, who shall be elected by the Representative As- 
sembly and shall serve for terms of three years each, but 
who shall be ineligible immediately to succeed themselves 
after serving a full three year term.” 

Amend Article VII, Section One, by changing the word “two” 
in the first sentence to “four,” making this sentence read 
“The Annual membership dues shall be four dollars per year 
for the State Association—.” 


Amend Article IX by deleting the entire article and substi- 
tuting therefor the following as Article IX: 

Section 1. Nominations for President, Vice-President, 
and members of the Administrative Council shall be made 
by local education associations, provided that nominations 
for Council members shall be made only by Associations 
within the district which the candidate will represent. 
Each nomination shall be certified by the president and 
secretary of the local association making said nominations 
and sent to the Executive Secretary of the state associa- 
tion by November 1. The Executive Secretary shall cause 
to be printed in the December issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER pictures and biographical sketches of each 
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candidate for the information of the delegates. Addi- 
tional nominations may be made from the floor of the 
Representative Assembly at the first session of the Annual 
meeting. 

Section 2. There shall be at least one delegate from 
each Congressional District to the Representative As- 
sembly of the National Education Association elected by 
the Representative Assembly. All other delegates to the 
Representative Assembly of the National Education Asso- 
ciation to which the state may be entitled shall be selected 
by the Administrative Council. 

Section 3. An election commission shall be appointed 
by the President whose duty it shall be to prepare the 
ballots and conduct the election. 

Amend Article X, Section Two, by deleting the words ‘“Ad- 
ministrative Council shall elect one of the Vice-Presidents 
to—,” and substituting the words “First Vice-President 


shall—.” 


Election of Officers 


The Representative Assembly must elect a presi- 
dent to serve for one year and three Administrative 
Council members, as follows: 

First District, to succeed Roy E. Kinnick of Kings- 

port. 

Fourth District, to succeed V. G. Hawkins of Gal- 

latin. 

Ninth District, to succeed C. H. Cole, of Trenton. 

If precedent is followed, the president this year 
will come from West Tennessee. 








Tupeio, Miss. elementary school designed especially for small children. 
Architects: Overstreet and Town. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural 
functions are combined in one fire- 
safe, enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. N12-5, 916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


A national organization to imp and extend the uses of concrete 
... through scientific research and engineering field work 











Election of Delegates to N.E.A. 


Representative Assembly 


The T.E.A. allows $50.00 each year toward defray. 
ing the expense of one delegate to the N.E.A. Repre- 
sentative Assembly from each of the ten congres- 
sional districts in the state. Delegates to the July 
meeting of the N.E.A. Representative Assembly must 
be elected by our Representative Assembly. The 
place of the meeting has not yet been announced. 


Nomination of Member to Retirement System 
Board of Trustees 


The Retirement Law provides that each year the 
Representative Assembly shall nominate from one 
Grand Division of the state three public school 
teachers from whom the governor will choose one 
person as a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
State Retirement System. This year nominations 
are to be made to fill the vacancy from Middle Ten- 
nessee. Q. M. Smith of Murfreesboro is now filling 
this position. 


Proposed Budget for 
The Tennessee Education Association 
Year Ending June 30, 1949 








Proposed Proposed 
Budget Budget 
1948-49 1948-49 
$2.00 Dues $4.00 Dues 
ESTIMATED INCOME 
Membership Dues ............5.<.icccs.0scccsee0 $36,500.00 $70,000.00 
IN £06526, censavadauvndoaeiencameites 1,200.00 
MMS, iiicinssscnsisdicare se eetiasiadeset eet $37,700.00 $70,000.00 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 
1. Salaries: 
Secretary-Treasurer ..................... $ 6,000.00 $ 6,000.00 
Assistant Secretary ................0..... 5,500.00 5,500.00 
Publications Assistant .................. 3,000.00 3,600.00 
Office Secretary .........:::i5.08.0.06600:5. 2,520.00 2,520.00 
2 Stenographers (a) ...........:........ 2,040.00 
ae ee A aes 1,800.00 
AMR BRUNEI <ois,25 5274S eecbcrassend thas: 150.00 
Salaries of (5) Stenographers...... 9,600.00 
Director of Research .................... 4,500.00 
Field Service Assistant ................ 4,000.00 
2. Operating Expenses: 
Payment and Interest on 
Re ea reer 1,150.00 1,150.00 
Building Expense (janitor, 
insurance, fuel, etc.) ................ 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Telephone and Telegraph ............ 270.00 500.00 
Office Equipment Depreciation...... 200.00 500.00 
Travel—Office Staff ................0..... 2,250.00 3,500.00 
Office Supplies and Postage.......... 1,070.00 1,625.00 
Annual Convention ...................... 4,000.00 5,000.00 
Expense: Prest. and Adm. Council 700.00 700.00 
Bond—Executive Secretary ........ 25.00 25.00 
Ass’n Dues and Publication 
Subscriptions .......................... 100.00 100.00 
Representative Assembly .............. 150.00 300.00 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER.... 3,000.00 5,000.00 
PAMIIC MOIMEIOMS qn... 5 occecsecatsscccses 9,000.00 
Federal Old Age Benefits Tax...... 150.00 380.00 
TS eee ere 125.00 
ee ree 500.00 1,560.00 
Miscellaneous Printing ................ 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Retirement System—TEA Staff.... 2,000.00 
tp | RR aed al: IRR oe PRA Ry $37,700.00 $70,000.00 
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EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


A brief of address delivered to Middle Tennessee Education 
Association, Nashville, October 17, 1947 


Howard A. Lane 


E are the most uncivilized 

generation of mankind. We 
have killed more people, let more 
blood, destroyed more property 
than all mankind had done before 
us. Apart from war, we must see 
meaning in current anxiety, fear, 
aggressive attitudes toward each 
other. Insanity, crime, moral in- 
stability, thrill-seeking increase 
boundlessly among us. Yet, we 
are the best-schooled generation 
of mankind. Germany and Japan 
had less illiteracy than the United 
States. Our schools are patterned 
after Germany’s. The old Ger- 
man family in which father was 
boss and children seen and not 
heard is held ideal by many among 
us. Thus schooled and reared, the 
Germans have committed inter- 
national outrage seven times in a 
century. Having no belief nor 
skill in Democracy they readily 
accepted Hitler. 

It is not natural to be human. 
(We do not say it is wnnatural.) 
Whatever distinguishes man from 
creatures is learned. We are the 
products of the culture in which 
we grow. The higher levels of the 
nervous system develop in extent 
and organization through the 
stimulus of experience. We learn 
our reactions to other people. 
Feelings determine reaction. 

However a child behaves—he 
has learned to behave that way. 
It makes no more sense to blame 
a child for his behavior than to 
scold the wind for the way it 
blows. What is the meaning of 
this phenomenon of juvenile de- 
linqguency that has excited the 
whole country? The amount of 
delinquency in a community is the 
measure of the unfitness of that 
community for its children. Good 
schools do not produce bad chil- 
dren. The amount of disorder in 
a school or the amount of force 
(including motivation) required 
to keep order is a measure of the 
inappropriateness of the school’s 
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circumstances and procedures. 

Man has lately become most in- 
genious. He can make silk purses 
of sow’s ears; he can make lovely 
stockings of coal; he can travel to 
any place on earth in a few hours; 
he can kill 200,000 people with 
one blow. Hecan do none of these 
things alone. All his scientific and 
industrial advancement has come 
through specialization and co- 
operation—and he doesn’t know 
how to cooperate. 

Scientific development and me- 
chanical ingenuity have run ahead 
of man’s character. We haven’t 
grown up enough to live in this 
world. The work of the world 
must be done cooperatively: we 
have become our brother’s keeper 
whether or not we know or like 
him. Homes and schools remain 
largely contentions. We motivate 
with rivalry, accepting the valid- 
ity of man’s original sin, selfish- 
ness. In most schools genuine co- 
operation remains a sin. Have 
you ever thought how little our 
school yeils differ from the cries 
of the Hitler Youth? Too, we 
cherish standardization in a world 
that requires uniqueness. 

To save the world we must 
effect these changes in the culture 
of our children. 

1. The school must believe in 
Democracy—it must cherish the 
worth and dignity of every 
human. We have fought tre- 
mendous wars for freedom and 
liberty. Most schools, classrooms, 
and families operate as dictator- 


Education. 


igan Welfare 
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ships. Dictatorship is intolerable 
to the human spirit whether main- 
tained by direct coercion or by 
charm, rivalry, and lollipops. 

2. Schools must operate as 
democracies. Discipline gives 
way to leadership; prescription 
gives way to cooperative plan- 
ning; honors and awards are dis- 
placed by responsibility and gen- 
uine use of individual talents for 
the benefit of the group. A good 
school, as a good Democracy, is a 
group of persons working to- 
gether to make life good for each 
member of that group. 

3. The school must emphasize 
the development of the fundamen- 
tals of our time; these are the 
fundamentals of cooperation. 

a. Sympathy—the ability and 
disposition to care how people 
fare and feel. This will not de- 
velop in an atmosphere of fault- 
finding and competition. Certainly 
teachers must care, and behave as 
if they care how children feel. 
“As ye do to the least of these, y 
do unto me.” 

b. Morality—the ability and 
disposition to do things other peo- 
ple need to have done, the accept- 
ance of responsibility for carrying 
one’s load and a little more. Idle- 
ness is the great immorality. 
Schools must find ways to make 
the talents of children assets to 
their friends, not claims to dis- 
tinction from them, and to privi- 
lege among them. 

c. Intelligence—Not “quiz kid” 
behavior, but the ability and dis- 


Dr. Lane is professor of Early Childhood and Elemen- 
tary Education at the New York University School of 
He has specialized in the social and educa- 
tional backgrounds of delinquent youth. A native of 
Kansas, he was executive secretary of the Detroit Mayor’s 
Committee on Problems of Youth, secretary of the Mich- 
Commission’s Committee on Detention 
House, consultant to the Michigan Juvenile Commission; 
chairman of the Committee on Juvenile Protection of the 
Michigan Congress of Parents and Teachers, and a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the National Nursery 
School Association. His views on education for democracy 
will be of vital interest to every teacher who sees a stu- 
dent as a person—not just a name on the class roll. 








position to recognize needs and 
problems and wisely to plan ef- 
fective action. Intelligence is dis- 
played in thinking. Thinking is 
the planning of action. What oc- 
casion have children for planning 
needed action in your classroom? 

There is not time to wait to 
develop this new kind of person. 
Now we require a new attitude 
toward government. In a democ- 
racy WE are the government. As 
rapidly as we can accomplish it, 
devotion to mankind must tran- 
scend narrow loyalties. Let no 
word or act of any teacher fortify 
small or large rivalries which so 
easily divide us. Do you teach 
your pupils that the United States 
of America is a grand and success- 
ful experiment in the validity of 
World Government? Do you fly 
and salute the flag of the United 
Nations? Under the United Na- 
tions today we are as were the 
nations of America under the 
Articles of Confederation. We 
learned, we grew, we changed. 
We have lived at peace, and with- 
out fortification for almost 100 
years. 

We must make certain from 
this day on that each of our chil- 
dren lives the utmost of democ- 
racy that our skill and concern 
can provide. 





The Gettysburg Address is one of the 
128 documents on the train. 
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THE FREEDOM 


HE Freedom Train, bearing 

precious evidence of the Ameri- 
can heritage, will visit Nashville 
on January 4, 1948. Carrying 
over one hundred testaments of 
our liberties and privileges, the 
train will cover over 33,000 miles, 
enter all forty-eight states, and 
stop at some 300 cities. 

This announcement should es- 
pecially appeal to those conscious 
of the need at this time of a re- 
dedication to the ideals that have 
made America great. It is hoped 
that it may arouse in the citizenry 
a stronger realization -of their 
democratic duties, as well as their 
rights, through the inspiration 
placed before them in the docu- 
ments. 

Aboard the Freedom Train are 
the original copy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence attested by 
Benjamin Franklin, the Treaty of 
Paris (1783) recognizing the in- 
dependence of the United States, 
the original manuscript of the Bill 
of Rights, Washington’s Farewell 
Address, and the Declaration of 
the Nine Colonies, dated October 
19, 1765, drawn up by delegates 
from nine of the thirteen original 
colonies to protest the “taxation 
without representation” embod- 
ied in the infamous British 
Stamp Act. 

There are also historical car- 





TRAIN 


ls Coming 
Mrs. John Trotwood Moore 


Tennessee Representative, American Association for State and Local History 


toons’ highlighting American 
sports, editorials on women’s 
rights, women’s fashions of vari- 
ous periods, valuable maps which 
outline the road _ to _ liberty, 
sketched in military fashion at the 
time of the battle of Yorktown. 
All of this and much more should 
suggest special programs of study, 
perhaps pageants in the schools, 
so that students may be fully pre- 
pared to enjoy and benefit from 
this wealth of historical docu- 
ments brought to their very door 
in seven coaches of exhibits en- 
closed by steel doors and plastic 
glass cases with windows sealed 
inside and out by steel plates. 
These specially protected vaults 
are drawn by a Diesel-Electric 
engine named “The Spirit of ’76.” 
United States Marines stand 
guard day and night. 

It is hoped and expected that all 
organizations will take an active 
part in making a success of the 
visit of the Freedom Train and 
that this period of intensive study 
of our heritage and this national 
program of rededication to its 
ideals and instruments, may “give 
meaning to the American heri- 
tage, vitality to its spirit, and 
validity to its historic mission.” 

EDITOR'S NOTE: Watch for announce- 


ments in your local newspaper of the date 
of the Freedom Train's arrival in your own 


city. 
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HOW DO YOU RATE? 


pa school buildings, beauti- 
ful landscaping, shining class- 
rooms, a winning football team, 
and a colorful band all play a 
considerable part in school pub- 
lic relations, but the real success 
of a school eventually rests on 
the community’s affection and 
respect for individual teachers. 
Teachers are judged not only on 
their effectiveness as instructors, 
but as men and women who 
merit and keep a place as con- 
tributing members of the grown- 
up portion of the community. 
Continuously the public “rates” 
those who teach its children. 

The almost trite saying, “A 
school is no better than the 
teachers,” is nowhere more true 
than in rural communities or 
small cities. In the larger cities 
the superintendent, courteous 
secretaries, efficient principals 
and supervisors, and sometimes 
a public-relations staff can 
“front” for the school in plan- 
ning and carryiug out much of 
the public relations program; 
in the rural and village systems 
the individual teachers must, of 
necessity, assume the role of 
school interpreters. 


The School Is You 


Administrators and teachers 
alike recognize that in the minds 
of nonparents “the school” is 
every teacher. Particularly in 
rural communities the school is 
a personal matter. Approval of 
an individual teacher brings 
approval of the system, disap- 
proval of a teacher reflects un- 
favorably on all. 

Nowhere in the profession is a 
high esprit de corps and loyalty 
one to another—teacher and 
teacher, supervisor and teacher, 
superintendent and teacher— 
more necessary than among 
those who work in rural and vil- 
lage schools. If a school is to 
enjoy the confidence of the com- 
munity there is no place for 
bickering or petty jealousies be- 
tween staff members. In no in- 
stitution is the motto, “all for 


by Minter Brown 


one and one for all,” more ap- 
plicable than to the faculty of 
the small school system. 


Everyone Is Interested in the 


Teacher 


One of the rewards of the 
teacher in small systems is the 
privilege of becoming a partici- 
pating member of the out-of- 
school community. In the cities 
the individual teacher is often 
unknown to the general public. 
Not so in a rural school district. 
Here he is known either person- 
ally or by reputation by almost 
every member of the commun- 
ity. The individual teacher in 
the rural or village school car- 
ries (whether he likes it or not) 
more of a personal responsibility 
in helping make the school and 
its program well and favorably 
known than does his city co- 
worker in the profession. Since 
the teacher is destined to be well 
known, it is to his best interest 
that the impression he makes be 
favorable. 

The teacher’s publics—pupils, 
parents, and patrons—extend 
extra appreciation to the teach- 
er who knows names and takes 
every opportunity to recognize 
persons with a sincere friendly 
greeting. The teacher who early 
in his residence takes “time out” 
and deliberately makes an oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with as 
many people as possible is mak- 
ing a first impression under the 
most favorable conditions. Early 
acquaintance under pleasant cir- 
cumstances makes both parents 
and public more receptive and 
considerate if problems arise. 

The director of a_ small 
system will profit particularly 
from an early acquaintance with 
the men or women who will in 
the end judge his success or fail- 
ure. One successful small-town 


If a school is no better than 
the teachers, how good will your 


school be? 


superintendent spends the first 
few days in a new position, not 
in taking an inventory of the 
static physical properties of the 
system, but in meeting and initi- 
ating friendships with the dy- 
namic human potential assets of 
the school—the men and women 
of the community. 

As the teacher who does not 
live in the community seldom be- 
comes a real part of community 
life, every effort should be made 
to find a place in the neighbor- 
hood in which to live. 


On Being a "Regular Fellow" 


Being considered a “regular 
fellow” in the proper sense by 
the adults of the community is 
second only to being considered 
a “swell person” by the young- 
sters. These attitudes set the 
stage for community approval 
and backing of a forward-look- 
ing educational program. A 
teacher who possesses a sense of 
humor, ability to engage in ban- 
tering repartee, a cheerful, busi- 
nesslike, and energetic manner, 
yet withal a sincere sense of the 
importance of his job, inspires 
the public with a feeling of con- 
fidence. 

Occasionally the teacher may 
be too consciously aggressive 
and overdo the “regular fellow” 
attitude. Intelligence, common 
sense, and good taste must meas- 
ure the portion. 


Personality Pays 


Small communities appreciate 
administrators and_ teachers 
with whom it is easy to get ac- 
quainted, who do not affect an 
air of superiority, who make one 
feel at ease, and who have the 
tact and poise to appear at home 
in any gathering from farm bu- 
reau picnic to senior reception. 
Rural society insists that its 
teachers “belong.” 

A good personality, as scaled 
by community standards, is an 


From Bulletin No. 17, 1946, of the U. S. Office of Education, entitled Public Re- 
lations for Rural and Village Teachers. The bulletin may be purchased from 
the U. S. Government Printing office for 15 cents. 
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even more desirable asset for the 
rural teacher than for her city 
cousin, for evaluations of the 
teacher and the work of the 
school are largely based on per- 
sonality factors rather than pro- 


fessional competence. More 
teachers fail because of inability 
to get along with people than be- 
cause of professional deficiencies. 
Nowhere do the essential quali- 
ties of genuine friendliness, 
ability to talk intelligently on 
topics of local interest, to listen 
gracefully and laugh appropri- 
ately bring greater rewards than 
in the rural community or small 
town. 

Childhood and youth is the 
time for idealization and hero 
worship. The child is fortunate 
who has a teacher who provides 
an admirable personality pattern 
to emulate. 

Neatness in dress, an easy 
smile and ready laugh, a pleas- 
ant voice, and _ ever-pleasant 
appearance of mastery of the 
situation without being domi- 
neering, together with a sincere 
interest in every child—all make 
for a classroom personality that 
will reach into the homes of the 
community with positive benefit 
to the school. 


In the Community Arena 


In no way can the good teach- 
er do more for her own person- 
ality and for public approval of 
the school than by helping with 
lay community activities and or- 
ganizations. Working with chil- 
dren helps keep teachers young 
in viewpoint, but the well-round- 
ed, well-adjusted teacher needs 
the opportunity of satisfying 
adult activities as well. 

The teacher who expects to 
rate high in the community will 
show a pleasure and pride in the 
school, the community, and the 
town, and will emphasize their 
good points as an approach 
toward helping correct their 
weaknesses. Complaining and 
faultfinding often result in build- 
ing up antagonisms. 

Every rural teacher should 
know the advantages and prob- 
lems peculiar to rural life, and 
should be willing and eager to 
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learn more about them. He 
should be able to talk intelligent- 
ly with the farmer, the rural 
minister, rural editor, or the 
rural housewife. By all means, 
he should avoid the attitude of 
the reformer who “discovers” 
rural problems but does noth- 
ing about them. 

Nowhere is help more wel- 
comed in small communities 
than in church work. While the 
practice of teaching a Sunday 
school class composed of pupils 
with whom the teacher works 
all week may well be questioned, 
regular church attendance, fi- 
nancial support, and a willing- 
ness to take part in furthering 
the religious life of the com- 
munity is never amiss. 

Teacher membership and par- 
ticipation in the activities of 
such organizations as the farm 
bureau, grange, chamber of com- 
merce, and service clubs build 
a closer bond between school and 
community. Sooner or later the 
time will come when teacher 
members will have the oppor- 
tunity of explaining needs or 
problems of the school, or of in- 
fluencing thought or action for 
better education. A favorable 
community contact is a favor- 
able school contact. Administra- 
tors could well adjust school 
schedules, if necessary to permit 
teachers to enjoy membership in 
community organization. 

Last, but not least, the teach- 
er’s financial rating with busi- 
ness people should be AA-1. 


Talents Should Not Be Buried 


Fortunate indeed is the teach- 
er who possesses ability and 
training in the fields of music, 
speech, and dramatics. These 
are excellent media by which 
teachers gain acquaintance, ac- 
ceptance, and opportunity. The 
school may gain enormously in 
community approval by the con- 
tributions of talented teachers. 
The versatile teacher can really 
“blossom” in the small commu- 
nity so long as he is not in too 
active competition with other 
community leaders and does not 
try to dominate or “show off.” 
Music, art, dramatics, sports, 
handicraft—all can be used to 


advantage. The community at- 
titude, “I don’t know how we'll 
get along in this town when the 
teachers leave for the summer,” 
is a worthy goal for any teach- 
ing staff. 

But those who have no special 
“talents” also have a real oppor- 
tunity ; the ability to “fit into the 
group” and make favorable im- 
pressions is a precious posses- 
sion for teachers. To do this 
without becoming impatient or 
bored with procedure of lay 
groups (which is apt to be slow- 
er than the classroom) repre- 
sents an important accomplish- 
ment. To participate freely and 
interestingly without manifest- 
ing the “running things” atti- 
tude of the schoolroom is a talent 
in itself. 


"Easy Does It" 


The administrator and teach- 
ers should early analyze the lo- 
cal community, its psychology 
and attitudes, its cultural and 
religious tastes, its industrial, 
economic, and social conditions, 
its approved institutions, stand- 
ards of entertainment and rec- 
reation, and any peculiar cus- 
toms or attitudes. Teachers may 
avoid needless errors and gain 
favorable acceptance by working 
within the framework of com- 
munity life. 

“Adaptation is the first law of 
life” in the complex task of 
teaching. Conformity to com- 
munity attitudes and expecta- 
tions helps to break down the 
barriers of reserve that often 
keep teachers too long in the 
position of “intruders.” Open 
flouting of community standards, 
however unfair, does not make 
for good public relations. Im- 
provements in community atti- 
tudes toward teachers and 
schools do not often come 
through argument and protest. 
One can win an argument and 
lose a friend. Quiet, coopera- 
tive effort on the part of admin- 
istrators and teachers working 
with understanding, sympathetic 
community leaders or organiza- 
tions may gradually break down 
unreasonable’ restrictions or 
provincial mores. 
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THE HORRORS I'M FINDING 
COULDN'T BE WORSE 


An attendance teacher has a thankless task, and too often an unsung 


one. 


This letter is a report, honest and factual, and is quoted as it came to 


the desk of the state attendance supervisor; the deletion of names is the extent 


of editorial revision. 
Tennessean. 


October 1, 1947 
Dear Mr. Jones: 


Your letter came last night. 
I’ve been trying to find a few min- 
utes to write you and Mr. Dossett 
about the program but getting 
the children in school seems so 
much more important, that I’ve let 
it go. 

For fear I may drop dead some- 
where from sheer exhaustion and 
leave even a part of the story un- 
told, I’ve decided to take my first 
hour out and review one day’s 
work. ... The story can never be 
presented on paper, but if I had a 
good photographer I might be 
able to write a book greater than 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin or Tobacco 
Road. Iam praying every minute 
as I walk these hills and hollows 
that I may live long enough and 
have the courage and strength to 
finish the greatest book that has 
ever come from these hills. The 
Hills Cry is burning my very soul 
and The Hollows Mourn seems to 
follow, for all of the horrors I’m 
finding day by day can never be 
included in one book. Here, the 
ninth week on this job (from 6:30 
A.M. until 10:00 and 11:00 at 
night, including all Saturdays and 
Sundays), the picture is even 
worse because cold weather is 
coming. Just to prove to you that 
it couldn’t be worse, I’m going 
backwards by reviewing yester- 
day’s work: 


A Typical Day 


I left my house at 6:30 after 
calling neighbors to search again 
to see whether they had any- 
thing at all ragged or dirty in 
the way of sweaters, jackets, or 
shirts with long sleeves. For the 
day before I had found at least 
fifty children, in ................ School 
alone, barefooted and with thin 


I# should lead the list of required reading for every 


short sleeve dresses. . . . After 
SE, Ss. sscesvavenens High School 
to check on several new high 
school students, and pick up two 
garments that the home economics 
class had washed and made over 
for a thirteen-year-old girl who 
went to school one day last year, 
and only three or four in her en- 
tire life, I went by the office to 
complete arrangements for the 
warrant of a man who drinks, 
curses the program, and refuses 
to send his children to school. I 
assure you we have exhausted 
every means to reason with him. 
. .. He insists that the children 
are his and he will do as he d—n 
pleases with them and no law can 
force him to do otherwise. ... 
While in the office I glanced down 
and saw another doctor’s certifi- 
cate excusing that boy from school 
—there I lost my temper and blew 
the top. Here I must say that the 
county superintendent has gone 
beyond any dream or expectation 
in cooperation. . . . Although a 
hard road, I seem to be getting 
full cooperation of the County 
Judge and Sheriff. The boy who 
had the certificate had been found 
loafing up and down the road. He 
informed me that his dad had 
bought another farm and he cer- 
tainly had no time to go to school. 
This was the third same kind of 
certificate issued from three dif- 
ferent doctors saying the children 
were not able to go to school.... 

Mr. Jones, I really believe the 
law is weak in permitting any 
doctor to issue a certificate. Does 
our Retirement Law allow this? 
If so, I can go off today and 
never teach another hour. Any- 
way, the county superintendent 
wrote every doctor yesterday, and 
it may not be so easy from here 
on out. 
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After leaving the office I 
stopped in ................ to dispose of 
clothes. There I checked to see 
whether two parents were work- 
ing on the job I had secured for 
them. In going on to school I 
found that two of the children of 
one of these men were still bare- 
footed, although he had promised 
me faithfully a week ago that he 
would buy shoes and blankets to 
keep the children warm at night, 
and this last Sunday the County 
Superintendent, the County Judge 
and the Sheriff visited these 
homes and the Sheriff gave them 
thirty days to fix the hog pens 
they were living in and better 
conditions for children. They 
make seventy-five cents an hour 
but let the children starve and 
freeze. . . . The children are in 
school without breakfast.... (The 
thirteen-year-old girl) sleeps on 
the floor in a pile of filthy rags 
and has only one meal a day—a 
free lunch at school... . 


yee Ct ean, and drove to 
1a eae eee to visit an invalid 
mother left partly paralyzed when 
her last baby was born. . . . She 
has four children school age. The 
boy, sixteen, picks up odd jobs... . 


After leaving this home, I 
walked across to ................ School. 
I was totally unobserved in this 
little one room school as I talked 
to the teachers about truancy and 
school conditions because the rag- 
ged little children with thin white 
faces were poring over new 
shiny books that the traveling 
librarian had just left. I was so 
amused as I sat and watched them 
go to the shelf for more books that 
I forgot my own mission. 


On the front seat sat a ten-year- 
old boy with a thin yellow, sallow 
face, who is in school for the first 
time in his life. To hear what he 
has done in six weeks does not 
seem possible. His father and 
mother, good people but desper- 
ately poor, have moved in close to 
school so the boy can go... . 

(Continued on page 14) 





Horrors I'm Finding 


(Continued from page 13) 

From there I went two miles 
near a bus line and found five 
smart children out of school. The 
mother is lazy and refuses to get 
up in time to get the children off 
to school. The house was filthy. 
I saw only one black dirty bed for 
seven or eight people. The 
teachers say the children are bril- 
liant and mechanically inclined 
but have never attended school. 
... Within a stone’s throw I found 
a boy with a rheumatic heart not 
able to go to A but close 
enough to the bus line for B 
His mother said he cried every 
morning because he couldn’t go to 
school. When I told him, regard- 
less of rules and regulations about 
school and bus distances, he could 
gotoB he was the hap- 
piest child I’ve ever seen. ... I 
was told that my biggest (county) 
knocker of the program lived here. 
I wanted to see some of his family. 
I talked to one of his daughters 
who grew up in ignorance and is 
now nineteen. It was reported 
that this girl was picked up in a 
detention home in Cincinnati and 
is still under treatment of a local 
doctor for venereal disease but is 
still spreading it from hill to hill. 
.. . From there I walked more 
than five miles above ............ after 
leaving a narrow, almost impass- 
able road to see why a girl four- 
teen had been out of school three 
weeks. The father of eight or 
nine with expectation of another 
soon, was proud of the program 
and promised that they would get 
the girl back in, but before leaving 
I found her only pair of shoes 
which was bottomless and decided 
that was the real reason and he 
was doing the very best he could 
for his family. A little girl, beau- 
tiful but sad looking, who has one 
little hand with fingers grown to- 
gether and a leader which keeps 
her from raising her arm, cried 
from pure joy when I told her I 
believed we might have something 
done for that hand... . 
BR sche .... | parked my car and 
at least eight men and women 
came up to the car and asked 
whether I was “that woman”’ that 
was making children go to school. 
One man said, “You were in my 
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home a week ago (that was the 
day I walked ten miles) and saw 
two of my children who have 
never been to school. Mrs. At- 
tendance Teacher, I hate to tell 
you this but we left a state that 
was enforcing a school law ten 
years ago to come to 

County to live. My oldest child 
was then six, but we were so far 
away we just couldn’t send her. 
Now she is sixteen with one child 
buried and still not married. She 
is now living with another boy and 
they are not married. Can you 
send the Sheriff and have him to 
ask for a marriage certificate? My 
next girl fourteen is going the 
same way. You gave her some 
clothes but she is not in school 
either. I’m not at home and I 
don’t know what to do with them. 
Can’t you do something?” ... In 
that same breath the principal and 
his wife, of ' , came up 
to the car and said, “We have not 
told you but there is another girl, 
school age, on one of these hills 
but we’ve decided that her reputa- 
tion is so bad that she would be a 
menace to our school.” 


... My report to you stated that 
there were possibly one hundred 
out of school. I do not believe now 
that will touch it. I know that I 
have surely put more than four 
hundred back in school. Dozens 
have not been to school in three 
years. In most instances they are 


happy. 


The Buildings Are Dangerous 


We are starting our first legal 
cases- today and tomorrow. I 
want to take the blame for the 
delay, but I must do this work as 
I see it, or I just can’t do it. I 
must be sure that every means is 
exhausted before a legal battle. 
The people are just many times 
in their grievances about the 
roads, buses, and school condi- 
tions. Buses carrying ninety-two 
are dangerous. I’m not sure I 
would want to send my child. 

.... School, one hundred per 
cent cooperative with the pro- 
gram, has building conditions 
worse than any others in Tennes- 
see and equal to none in the United 
States. I, personally, would not 
let my child sit in those down- 


With the money 
now in circulation, and the heroic 
courage of principals, teachers, 
and superintendents something 
must be done to alleviate the 
crowded conditions of schools and 


stairs rooms. 


buses. If the teachers and leaders 
of Tennessee do not rise up in 
arms and support this tax pro- 
gram and see to it that this money 
is wisely spent, then we are 
doomed and lost forever. The 
teachers in this county are doing 
the best job I’ve ever seen done in 
my nineteen years in this county. 


You remarked about the 1080 
miles in the first month. I did not 
record another 250 miles. Per- 
haps I should teli you that I spent 
all of my first month’s salary for 
shoes and even food to keep these 
children in school. Your five 
cents a mile is hardly half ade- 
quate for my roads and travel... 
but I’m not fussing yet, for the 
experience... I have derived from 
the job has more than paid me in 
full. 


School Dads Take Hold 


Carter County, Kentucky, 
boasts an increase in school at- 
tendance and a decrease in num- 
ber of sixteen-year-olds dropping 
out of school last year, largely as 
the result of interest on the part 
of school sponsors who have come 
to be referred to as School Dads. 

The number of drop-outs was 
reduced in one year from 428 to 
301, the number of smaller chil- 
dren remaining out from 125 to 
28. 

The idea was conceived by the 
county superintendent of schools, 
Heman H. McGuire, who is also 
president of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. He appointed a 
community leader as sponsor for 
each of the rural grade schools 
with responsibility for raising 
the attendance in their adopted 
schools. 

These School Dads, farmers, 
doctors, one state senator, became 
so interested that not only was at- 
tendance increased but school 
grounds and buildings improved, 
flag poles made, and parent in- 
terest developed in a continuing 
program. 
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Principals Em Important People / 


HERE was a time in the history 

of American education when 
the principal (or “Principal 
teacher,” as he was frequently 
called) was a pretty small fish in 
a tiny puddle. In the past forty 
or fifty years a number of factors 
have operated to increase the size 
of both the fish and the puddle. 
In our more enlightened school 
systems, the principal is no longer 
a glorified clerk and office boy; he 
is the educational leader of his 
community, the professional lead- 
er of an ever-increasingly profes- 
sional staff, and the manager of 
an important educational enter- 
prise. He has his own profes- 
sional organization in the De- 
parment of Elementary School 
Principals of the NEA (nine thou- 
sand and more strong), finds that 
alert and top-rating universities 
offer him courses of professional 
preparation leading to the mas- 
ters’ and doctors’ degrees in school 
administration, and in general he 
has increased his stature tremen- 
dously since the turn of the 
century. 

The better Elementary School 
Principal is important in many 
respects; we shall touch on four 
of them here. 

1. From the standpoint of the 
operation of the school system, the 
Elementary School Principal is a 
key person in its organizational 
set-up. He is the interpreter, to 
his school personnel and school 
community, of the educational pol- 
icies formulated by the Board of 
Education, for good school sys- 
tems allow him considerable lati- 
tude in construing the board’s pol- 
icies, and translating them into 
action with his staff. Conversely, 
he can be—and in the best situa- 
tions is—in an advisory capacity 
to the superintendent and his 
staff. He is (or should be) re- 
sponsible for making suggestions 
for the improvement of the edu- 
cational program, and for making 
known to the central office the 
problems he becomes aware of be- 
cause of his closeness to the actual 
educational process. 
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2. In addition to his strategic 
position in the school system’s or- 
ganization, the Elementary School 
Principal is the professional lead- 
er of a professional staff. Greater 
and greater numbers of teachers 
are coming to hold college degrees, 
and even the masters’ degree is 
becoming common among the ele- 
mentary school faculties of some 
communities and states. The Ele- 
mentary School Principal, there- 
fore, is increasingly becoming the 


Harold J. McNally 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Teachers College 


Columbia University 


leader of a group of unusually 
capable and highly trained people. 
An outgrowth of this is the fact 
that many principals now hold a 
Ph.D. or an Ed.D. degree. Con- 
sequently, the Elementary School 
Principal must be an administra- 
tor who can provide “evocative 
leadership” for these professional 
groups, leadership which unites 
them in the purposes of the edu- 
cational enterprise, and which 
calls forth all the resources of his 
staff in the development of a good 
educational program. Such a 
leader will be not only highly 
trained and uncommonly capable; 
he will be skilled in human rela- 
tionships, and in techniques of 
democratic, cooperative group en- 
terprise. 


3. The province of the Ele- 
mentary School Principal, is how- 
ever, more and more being con- 
strued as reaching far beyond the 
boundaries of his school. Better 
principals have become, indeed, 
the educational leaders of their 
communities. The national De- 
partment of Elementary School 
Principals emphasized this by de- 
voting its 1945 Yearbook to the 
topic, “Community Living and the 
Elementary School.” Today, ac- 
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tive participation in community 
affairs, and the integration of 
school and community life are be- 
coming to be considered as re- 
sponsibilities of a good principal. 
This has come about largely be- 
cause of a growing understanding 
of the implications of the Dewey 
philosophy that education is life, 
is part of all living, and cannot be 
cooped up within school walls, 
even if we wished so to restrict it. 
As a result, the Elementary 
School Principal is rapidly gain- 
ing a new respect in his com- 
munity as its educational leader, 
and a new responsibility for ex- 
tending the scope of the job his 
school must do. 

4. The preceding three factors 
tending to enhance the prestige of 
the Elementary School Principal 
are all outgrowths of the recogni- 
tion of his most important func- 
tion—that of being the respons- 
ible person for the education of 
the children in his school. To this 
end he is placed as a key person 
organizationally, is a  profes- 
sional leader of a professional 
staff, and makes the community 
his educational province. It is a 
heavy responsibility, this job of 
leading the molding of the minds 
and characters of the youth of 
America, the young people into 
whose hands are always being 
passed the unsolved problems of 
a generation inadequately edu- 
cated to solve them. The principal 
may well pause to consider that 
on the success of his job may 
hinge the success of our great 
democratic experiment. If he does 
his job conscientiously, faithfully 
and well, he need bend his knee 
to no man, need make no apolo- 
gies, can hold his head high. I 
think there may be no more im- 
portant job than his, unless it be 
that of a classroom teacher. 

There are other factors which 
are operating to enhance the pres- 
tige and importance of the posi- 
tion of principal in an elementary 
school, of course, but these few 
are indicative of the size of the 
job. It is not a job for little men 





or little women; the little puddle 
has become a good-sized pond, and 
in order not to be lost in the swim, 
our principals must be of suffi- 
cient stature to do the job well. 
The principal who measures up to 
these responsibilities will com- 
mand the respect, admiration and 
affection of his community, which 
will owe him much indeed. Yes, 
principals are important people. 


STUDENT NURSE 
RECRUITMENT 


The teachers of Tennessee, par- 
ticularly those in vocational guid- 
ance work, will be interested to 
know that material about nursing 
is available on request from the 
Student Nurse Recruitment Pro- 
gram. 

A three year nursing education 
prepares young women for a life- 
time career as well as marriage. 
Applicants must have a high 
school education and the collegiate 
schools require two years of col- 
lege work. The hospital schools 
grant a diploma in nursing and 
the collegiate schools grant a B.S. 
degree in nursing on satisfactory 
completion of either course. The 
student is eligible to take the State 
Board Examination which, when 
successfully completed, entitles 
her to the rights and privileges 
of a Registered Nurse. The nurs- 
ing profession is open to Negro 
students as well as white, and to 
men as well as women. The de- 
mands for the services of the Reg- 
istered Nurse are ever increasing 
with the hospital expansion pro- 
gram, hospitalization insurance, 
and establishment of health cen- 
ters. 

Information regarding any 
phase of nursing—requirements 
for entrance, opportunities in 
nursing, schools of nursing—is 
available for your use. The high 
school libraries have a reprint 
from an article “Nursing—Chris- 
tianity With Its Sleeves Rolled 
Up” from the Farm Journal and 
pamphlets “Make Nursing Your 
Career” for displav. If you would 
like to have a speaker to present 
nursing as a career to your stu- 
dents contact the Student Nurse 
Recruitment Program. 615 War- 
ner Building, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 
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ARIZONA'S PRIZE TEACHER 


ls An Ex-Tennessean 





ROM 35,000 teachers nomi- 
nated in the Quiz Kids Best 
Teacher Contest of 1947, Mrs. 
Dona V. Corwin of San Carlos 


Reservation School in Arizona 
was chosen as one of four teachers 
in the nation to receive a second- 
place award. 

This news might go unnoticed 
in Tennessee except for the fact 
that Mrs. Corwin is a Tennessean, 
taught in the state, and has two 
sisters teaching here now. She is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. P. F. 
Van Hooser, Sr., of Gainesboro, 
and started teaching in the rural 
schools of Jackson County when 
she was 18 years old. She has 
been principal of one-, two-, and 
five-teacher schools and assistant 
principal of the high school in 
Jackson County, her experience 
totalling 14 years. Her sisters 
are Mrs. Nannie Reeves of the 
Davidson County Schools, and 
Mrs. Sally Dudney, Gainesboro. 
Mrs. Corwin is a graduate of Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute and 
hopes to return there next sum- 
mer for further work. 

The letter which won the Quiz 
Kids award for Mrs. Corwin was 
written by Lucille Victor, 13-year- 
old student of the San Carlos 
Indian School. It reads in part: 

“My English teacher, Mrs. 

Dona V. Corwin, has helped me 

more than any teacher I have 

ever had. You see, I am an 


Apache Indian girl and all of 
my people speak Apache. Mrs. 
Corwin is teaching me to make 
my thoughts in English. This 
is not easy, because most of the 
time I think in Apache. 

“She helps me most, too, be- 
cause she understands me. Any- 
time she sees me she says 
‘hello,’ and I say ‘hello’ to her. 
Then both of us will smile. 
When Mrs. Corwin smiles she 
has happy brown eyes, and I 
think of her as my mother. You 
see, I have no mother. She went 
away with a soft green wind a 
long time ago.” 

Mrs. Corwin is now working on 
a book, “The Path to the Blue 
Skies,” which will consist of 
poems, short stories, essays and 
art work by her Indian students. 
The Arizona Teacher-Parent 
quotes her school principal as say- 
ing, “One of the points which 
stands out in her career as a 
teacher is the development of tal- 
ent in boys and girls. For ex- 
ample, while teaching at Ignacio, 
Colorado, Mrs. Corwin encour- 
aged the Navajo boy, Edward 
Carl, who won‘a scholarship with 
his paintings . . . and who later 
won the $200 Grand Prize for 
water color in the Ingersol Art 
Awards Contest in New York City 
in 1942... . Another example is 
Lucille Victor, a full-blood Apache 
girl who has had her poetry pub- 
lished in Arizona Highways. .. . 

“T feel, ... that Mrs. Corwin is 
one of the finest teachers that I 
have ever worked with. She is 
one of those teachers who has the 
ability to ‘draw things out of chil- 
dren,’ to develop their creative 
faculties to an extent which is re- 
markable. Probably one reason 
she has this ability is that she 
feels that every child has some- 
thing to contribute and she is 4 
master at evaluating the most 
worthwhile small response until 
finally a big thing has grown from 
a child’s mind and heart.” 

We join Mrs. Corwin’s friends 
in congratulations. Our only re- 
gret is that she is not still teach- 
ing in Tennessee. 
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INVITATION TO READ 


“O for a Booke and a shadie nooke, eyther in-a-doore or out; 
With the greene leaves whisp’ring over-hede, or the Streete 


Cryes all about. 


Where I maie Reade all at my ease, both of the Newe and Olde; 
For a jollie goode Booke whereon to looke is better to me than Golde.” 
JOHN WILSON, For a Catalogue of Second-hand Books. 


OR some time we have believed 

that books and libraries should 
be accessible to our high school 
students, but in many cases we 
have not accomplished much 
toward providing for our younger 
children. It is my purpose to tell 
how one elementary school library 
came into existence and how it 
functions. 

It was in the spring of 1939 


that our elementary school library 


had its beginning. At this time 
a few books were purchased and 
placed in the principal’s office. As 
there was no librarian, the teach- 
ers accompanied their pupils at 
certain periods during the week 
so that the children might borrow 
books. That fall a_ teacher- 
librarian who spent four periods 
of the day teaching and three 
periods in the “office-library” was 
employed. The books were acces- 


sioned, cataloged, and circulated. 
» Since the office was small, only a 


few children could come for books 
atone time. Reference books had 


| to be taken from the office and 


read in the classrooms, but a few 

more books were purchased and 

some book shelves were added. 
Then there came the day when 


| there was an extra classroom. We 


' moved our books and made a 









library schedule which gave the 
children an opportunity to come to 
the library and read. There was 
room for children to use reference 
books and find answers to their 
questions in the library. Since 
this time, the library has been 
moved twice, but always a place 
has been provided for children to 
read. 

In the spring of 1946, it 
was suggested that perhaps the 
teacher-librarian might become 
librarian in the elementary school 
and high school libraries. At first 
thought it might seem impossible 
for one person to serve in two 
libraries in two separate build- 
ings ; however, the buildings were 
near each other, and we decided 
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that it would be better for one 
person to devote all her time to 
libraries than for two teacher- 
librarians to be employed. 


As the high school library had 
not been organized, the books 
were processed during the sum- 
mer. After the schedule of classes 
had been made, we worked out a 
library schedule. Since every high 
school student would have an op- 
portunity to come to the library 
during the morning, and since 
children in the elementary school 
had their study periods in the 
afternoon, it was decided that the 
librarian would spend her morn- 
ings in the high school library 
and her afternoons in the elemen- 
tary school. Cooperation makes 
it possible to keep both libraries 
open all day. If pupils or teachers 
need materials from the library, 
they can get these. Some high 
school students volunteered to 


work during the afternoons so 
that the high school library could 
be kept open. 


Imogene Smith 


Librarian, Newbern Schools 


Library Serves Reading Centers 

There are reading centers in the 
first, second, and third grade 
rooms; these centers in the class- 
rooms make available library 
books and books which belong to 
the teachers. The books from the 
library are selected by different 
children from these grades under 
the guidance of the teacher and 
librarian, and the room collections 
are changed from time to time. 
Once a week the librarian has a 
story period for the first grade 
children and for the second grade 
children; there are two periods a 
week for the third grade. It is 
during these story periods that 
the librarian and the children in 
the primary grades begin to know 
each other. The children and the 
librarian look forward to the 
stories and in the event that some- 
thing prevents them, we hear 
about it! 

Beginning in the fourth grade, 
children come to the library to 
check out books for their own use 





and pleasure. Because of the size 
of the room, classes must be sched- 
uled. Each grade may have two 
library periods a week. There are 
children in the upper elementary 
grades who assist by stamping 
books when their grades are in 
the library. Some of these pupils 
even card and shelve books. One 
afternoon when it was necessary 
for the librarian to be absent from 
the elementary school library for 
the first part of the sixth graders’ 
period, she suggested that one of 
the boys sit at the desk and check 
out books for the other pupils. 
When the librarian came into the 
library there were no children 
there, and the room was in order. 
She learned that the pupils had 
returned their books and had 
checked out others; the sixth 
grade boy had carded and shelved 
the books which had been brought 
back to the library and the chil- 
dren, after checking out other 
books, had returned to their room. 


Children Use the Libraries 


Do the children really use the 
libraries? We believe that they 
do. Perhaps this incident will 
illustrate. One week some second 
graders wanted information about 
aquariums. The next time the 
class was in the library, some chil- 
dren began examining the ency- 
clopedia. As soon as the librarian 
could get a minute, she walked 
over and saw that the boys had 
the “R” volume. Thinking that 
they were still interested in 
aquariums, she suggested that 
they needed the “A” volume. “We 
know,” came the answer, “but 
we’re looking for rabbits.” Sec- 
ond graders were locating their 
information without assistance! 
Besides being a place in which to 
find recreational reading. we 
notice that the library is being 
used for information in prepara- 
tion for classes and in planning 
programs for clubs and parties. 

The library belongs to the 
school; it is not the domain of the 
librarian, nor does the librarian 
function only in the library. Ifa 
teacher feels that it would be 
profitable, the librarian visits the 
classroom. These classroom visits 
and teachers’ meetings are invalu- 
able to the librarian who must 


understand the curriculum if the 
library is to give the best service. 
If a story, such as Hansel and 
Gretel, is being presented during 
a story period and it is thought 
that the playing of the melodies 
will add to the enjoyment of the 
story, the children and the librar- 
ian go to the music room. Read- 
ing activities are not limited to 
the library, but the library does 
provide a quiet spot with books 
and an atmosphere conducive to 
reading. 


Advantage of One Library 


The greatest advantage of hav- 
ing one library serve the twelve 
grade school is the fact that the 
librarian becomes better acquaint- 
ed with the children’s interests. 
This is helpful to the children and 
to the librarian as the pupils ad- 
vance. Materials can be borrowed 
from one library as needed and 
duplications are avoided. 


In our schools it seems that the 
superintendent, the boards of edu- 
cation, parents, teachers and 
pupils are interested in books and 
libraries. It is not hard to under- 
stand why our libraries have 
grown and continue to grow. Each 
year the boards of education and 
the Parent-Teacher Association 
have given us money to use for 
the purchase of books and maga- 
zines. Since we believe that books 
are important in the development 
of our girls and boys, we are try- 
ing to make the library one of the 
most attractive places in the 
school, hoping that it will provide 
an invitation to read. 


ADVERTISING COPY 
STRESSES EDUCATION 


“Our teachers mold our nation’s 
future” is the slogan adopted by adver- 
tising firms in a campaign to advertise 
the crisis in public education. The 
firms have organized into an Advertis- 
ing Council and have prepared a 
brochure of materials for use in news- 
paper and magazine advertising. The 
copy may be used by any business firm, 
department store, or other local adver- 
tiser and copies of the campaign guide 
(ineluding layouts of suggested adver- 
tisements) may be secured from the 
Advertising Council, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18. 


Credit should go to the N.E.A. for 
calling attention to the importance of 
the problem. 


WITH THE A.C.E. 


Ruth McDonald 


Branch Activities 


Elizabeth Wiggins, president of 
the Putnam County A.C.E., writes 
“I know you think that we never 
do anything in our A.C.E. (Aside 
to her: I never think that about 
any A.C.E.) Actually we do. We 
decided to let you know about 
some of the things this year.” 
(Commendable decision. The edi- 
tor wishes all other branches 
would decide likewise.) Putnam 
County has chosen “Highways for 
Learning” as a theme for the 
year’s work. At the first meeting 
Mrs. Harry L. Upperman directed 
a skit entitled “The United Na- 
tions.” The suggestion from this 
group that guests be invited to all 
A.C.E. meetings is one we’re glad 
to pass along since we agree 
that “all good things should be 
shared.” 

We have jin our possession a 
beautiful yearbook from the 


A.C.E. in Henry County. Fromit | 
we learn that a very able program | 


chairman, Ruth Williams, has se- 
cured Louise Oakley Helms to 
speak on “Religion and the Child” 
at a dinner meeting which has 
been arranged by Mrs. Morris 
Pfleuger. Henry County has a 
novel idea for roll call. Each mem- 
ber responds by giving the name 
of a well-known authority in the 
field of education, and a quotation 
from his writings. 

Every mother’s child of almost 
any age has heard the old adage 
“If at first you don’t succeed—.” 
West Tennessee A.C.E. people put 
it into practice. According to Miss 
Edna Sabrello and Miss Valentine 
Cooper, original plans for the 
annual sectional meeting there 
called for a display of easy-to- 
make Christmas gifts. For vari- 
ous reasons the plans were not 
feasible. But the West Tennessee 
members came up with one better 
or at least as good. They made 
place cards for the annual lunch- 
eon meeting with a picture of an 
easy-to-make gift and directions 
for making it. 


Over-the-Fence Chatter 


Congratulations to Ruth Alsup 
(Continued on page 24) 
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(Reprinted by permission from North 


} Carolina Education) 


Mrs. Leah S. Royal and Mrs. Margaret M. Thompson 
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He who teacheth without a sense of humor teacheth not. 





He doth ride through 


lite on a springless wagon and feeleth keenly every rut in the road. Here is 
portrayed the teacher who findeth an occasion, verily, fo cry out in a loud 


voice, "Behold, | have lost my mind!" 

ND it came to pass on the 

twentieth day at the end of 
the seventh month of the first 
year of the Daily Attendance 
Record, otherwise known as the 
pink, blue, and white sheets, that 
acertain school teacher said unto 
herself : 

“Behold this is Thursday which, 
being interpreted, is the day on 
which I must add all the days 
present of all the pupils so that 
they will total both perpendicu- 
larly and horizontally even on my 
white sheet, my yellow card, my 
twenty-day report, and my six- 
weeks report.” 

And she took her seat at her 
desk and laid thereon her Big 
White Sheet which was provided 
her by the principal, and then she 
saith unto her students which 
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were of tender years, “Lo, this is 
movie show day. Now those stu- 
dents which peradventure have 
brought no money for the show 
will go to their seats forthwith. 
Neither will I take any lunch 
money, nor any seed money, nor 
picture money. Nay, I will not 
even take any Easter Seal money, 
nor any cans of peas or Irish pota- 
toes for the Chest until all the 
show money may be counted and 
delivered unto the principal.” 

Therefore, she did set out the 
box to hold the moneys, and the 
students did crowd about her with 
many pennies and nickels which 
they set about steadfastly to drop 
under the desk, and the teacher set 
down duly in her book what each 
student had brought. 

But it happened that some of 
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the students who had no show 
money, but had Seal money, did 
not go straightway to their seats, 
but lingered to see the counting 
of the show money. And suddenly 
the teacher did find upon her desk 
a penny, and when she found that 
it did not make balance with the 
rest, she inquired in a loud voice, 
“Whose penny is this?” And a 
student sayeth in a small voice, 
“It is my Seal money.” 
The Door Doth Open 

Then the teacher lifted up her 
voice and cried, “Did I not tell the 
Seal children to take their seats? 
Verily, you will get me all mixed 
up.” 

Then the door did open and the 
principal did enter bearing in his 
hand a bulletin of great length, a 
report blank for contagious and 
diverse diseases, and another re- 
port blank, likewise of great 
length, and he said, “‘Lo, the su- 
perintendent requireth that all 
information for this report be 
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writ hereon and in his hands by 
noon time of this day.” 

Now when the show children 
had departed, the teacher finished 
with the Big White Sheet, and did 
call the children to gather about 
her with the Seal money, and each 
child put down a penny. And lo, 
a certain child said she had al- 
ready paid for her Seal, but the 
teacher believeth her not, because 
she had set down a zero against 
her name, and likewise because 
she first said she gave her a penny 
and then a nickel, and last year 
she had her brother who likewise 
did make false witness about 
money. 

But nevertheless the teacher, 
being weak, did pay for her Seal, 
the child being poor indeed. And 
the door did open and a big sister 
did come in with ninety-five cents 
for a picture (for they had all 
had their pictures taken in that 
school) but not precisely ninety- 
five cents was in the envelope, 
since it did contain a two dollar 
bill, and the wise mother had writ- 
ten thereon, “The change of this 
for Seal money.” Moreover, the 
big sister wished ninety-five cents 
back again for her own picture, 
and verily not a dollar bill, be- 
cause she wished a nickel for her 
upper grade Seals. Then the 
teacher did take out her own 
pocketbook and did make change. 

And suddenly as she looked 
upon her desk and at the many 
papers and reports gathered there 
she was utterly lost and did wail 
inwardly, “Lo, Chaos approacheth 
and woe is me, for behold, the 
total days attended cometh out one 
day too much on my six weeks 
report and tallieth not, forsooth, 
with my Big White Sheet.” 

And behold as the teacher 
sought to find her error, the chil- 
dren returned from the picture 
show. Then a girl said, “You 
have not heard my reading class 
read.” And she spoke the truth 
for the teacher had not heard any 
classes at all. 

And another said (albeit she 
first raised up her hand), “Behold 
I have lost my lunch money!” 

And the teacher said (albeit not 
aloud), “Behold I have lost my 
mind.” But to the child she said, 
looking not in her direction, “‘Ver- 
ily, thou shalt find thy lunch 
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money right under thy desk.” 


MODERN IS THE WORD < 
And lo, as the reading class was FOR sO) 4533 





called, the bell did ring for recess, 
and the teacher was glad, and she 
cried in a loud voice, “Do not run! 
Neither push nor strike any of 
thy little friends, and moreover 
do not get into any trouble on the 
playground, or into any mudholes, 
for verily I am determined to find 
this day that is lost on my Big 
White Sheet!” 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope 


you will find helpful and interesting 

















| very 
modern 
note 


Distinguished board 
gives a new kind of 
editing of records 


te, Concern over what today’s children listen to, 
brings about exceptional editing to help them 
grow up with an ear for good music — typified 
in the young people’s records briefed below. 





The Board 
consists of these 


| 
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Douglas Moore— 
Head, Department 
of Music,ColumbiaU. 
e 
Howard Hanson— 
Composer—condic- 
tor; Director, East- 
man Schoolof Music. 
” 
Genevieve Taggard— 
Poet; member of the 
faculty, Sarah Law- 
rence College. 


For the Pre-School Child 

“Little Indian Drum“— Red Fox learns the use of drum 
talk. Told by David Brooks, star of “Brigadoon”; 
music by Alex North. 

“Penny Whistle““—a story about learning to build a mel- 
ody. Played ona real penny whistle by Henry Brandt. 


For the Elementary-School Child 

“The Wonderful Violin“’— played by Mischa Mischakoff, 
concert master of Toscanini-NBC Orchestra—written 
and told by Prof. D.S. Moore, Columbia University. 
“Toy Symphony”— a classic symphony by Haydn, 
played as originally composed with a tin trumpet, 
rattle, toy drum, triangle, three bfrd whistles: cuckoo, 
quail and nightingale. 

If further interested, you might hear these records at 
almost any music shop selling classical records. 


* 
Randolph Smith— 
Child Psychologist; 
Director, Little Red 
School House. 


They select, plan, 
supervise. Each 
record must 


1 Be Fun. 


2 Encourage musi- 


ulijind, We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of 


people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 





3 Aim at specific 
age level, 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction 
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4 Be pre-tested on 
children, o 


5 Be non-breakable. _/ 
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Program... 


Annual Meeting 


TENNESSEE PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
Tennesssee Education Association 


NASHVILLE 
January 8-9, 1948 
HEADQUARTERS: ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 


Thursday, January 8, 2:00-4:00 p. m. 


Presiding—President J. R. Baker, Superintendent, Maury 
County Schools 

Greetings—Commissioner Burgin E. Dossett, State 
Department of Education ‘ 
Panel discussion, State Department of Education 
(Questions submitted by the superintendents will be 
discussed by this panel) 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Thursday, January 8, 6:30 p. m.—Maxwell House 


Toastmaster—Ernest C. Ball, Superintendent, Mem- 
phis City Schools ’ 
Address—Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education 


Friday, January 9, 9:00-12:00 noon 


Presiding—President J. R. Baker 

Panel Discussion of current problems: _ j 
9:00 School Buildings and Transportation—W. C. Morri- 
son, Jonesboro, leader; W. A. Shannon, Springfield; 
Milton Hamilton, Union City 

Teaching Personnel—Dr. C. C. Sherrod, Johnson 
City, leader; Tom Kent Savage, Linden; J. A. Barks- 
dale, Union City 

10:40 Public Relations—D. E. Ray, Jackson, leader; Bealer 


2:00 
2:15 


9:50 





J. R. BAKER 
President, T.P.S.O.A. 
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L. G. DERTHICK 
Secretary, T.P.S.0.A. 


Smotherman, Murfreesboro; Mildred Doyle, Knox- 
ville 
11:30 Address—Governor Jim McCord 


Friday, January 9, 1:30-3:15 p. m. 


Presiding—President J. R. Baker 
1:30 Topic—Proposed Legislative Program of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association 
Panel Discussion 
1. Retention of sales tax for school purposes— 
W. A. Bass, Nashville 
2. Minimum salary of $1800 for teachers with 
Bachelor’s Degree—Roy Kinnick, Kingsport 
3. Continued state aid for school buildings, opera- 
tion and maintenance and transportation—H. H. 
Turpin, Lawrenceburg 
4. Adequate support for higher education—J. M. 
Smith, Memphis 
. Adequate funds for increased costs due to ex- 
panding needs—Joe R. Martin, Somerville 
Summary—A. D. Holt, Tennessee Education 
Association 
3:00 Business session 
Report of Committees 
Audit 
Necrology 
Resolutions 
Election of Officers 


ol 


COMMISSIONER STUDEBAKER 


John W. Studebaker, United States Commission- 
er of Education, is a native of Iowa. He holds the 
A.B. degree from Leander Clark College, Toledo, 
Iowa, the M.A. from Columbia University, and has 
honorary degrees from Drake University, Muhlen- 
burg College, and the University of Maryland. Mr. 
Studebaker has taught in the schools of Iowa, and 
at Drake and Yale Universities. In 1943 he was the 
official delegate of the United States Government at 
the First Conference of Ministers of Education of 
the American Republics at Panama City, and in 
1944 he represented his government at the Confer- 
ence of Allied Ministers of Education in London. 





JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
Speaker, T.P.S.0.A. 
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The Tutwiler The St. Charles 
Ira M. Patton, Manager J. J. ('Mike’') O'Leary, Vice Pres. & Mgr. 


The Ansley 


Joe Crocy, Manager 





The Jefferson Davis The Savannah 
Homer Spiva, Manager George Fowler, Manager 


ome back and. see us: 


These 8 fine hotels strategically located 
throughout the Southland, set the pace 
in friendly hospitality and good service. 


8 FRIENDLY HOSTS SERVING 
8 GREAT SOUTHERN CITIES 


: at 
Le 3 sees 





The Andrew Jackson The Kentucky The O. Henry 
Len Murrell, Manager James E. Rushin, Manager leon Womble, Manager 


DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, President * CARLING DINKLER, JR., Vice President and General Manager 
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READING IS EDUCATION’S NUMBER ONE 


PROBLEM 


by Lester R. Wheeler 


Reading Clinic, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. Former Professor 


Each year more end more 
reading is required as the curric- 
ulum is adjusted to meet modern 

demands. 


ple! teacher finds pupils who 
are retarded in reading. The 
degree of retardation may vary 
from those who are practically 
non-readers to those only slightly 
below the grade standards. Poor 
readers appear at all grade levels 
from first through college. Such 
pupils are not only handicapped 
in their schoolwork, but they are 
at a disadvantage in meeting the 
competition of out-of-school situ- 
ations. 


Why So Many Poor Readers? 


Contrary to general opinion, the 
large numbers of reading prob- 
lems in our schools are not neces- 
sarily due to poor teaching. In 
fact, reading instruction has im- 
proved remarkably during recent 
years, and textbooks have been 
widely revised to meet the psy- 
chological needs of the child, but 
within any group there are indi- 
vidual children who do not profit 
as much as others from group in- 
structional methods. The individ- 
ual differences in learning ability 
preclude the possibility of ever 
teaching all pupils to achieve mas- 
tery of the reading skills at any 
certain time or by any specific 
method. In every classroom there 
are individuals who fail for one 
reason or another to make normal 
progress. Since teacher training 
mainly emphasizés group teach- 
ing, the average teacher, even if 
she had the time, is unacquainted 
with the basic techniques of diag- 
nostic and remedial reading in- 
struction. Until every teacher be- 
comes a reading teacher, there 
will be serious reading problems 
in every school. 

In addition to this basic cause 
of reading retardations, other fac- 
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tors influence the apparently in- 
creasing number of poor readers. 
First, the reading consciousness 
that has been developed among 
teachers throws the spotlight on 
reading retardations that would 
have been overlooked in the class- 
room a generation ago. Today 
many school failures are directly 
attributable to reading difficulties. 
Teachers now consider poor read- 
ing a symptom of some visual, 
auditory, psychological, or peda- 
gogical difficulty rather than the 
result of low intelligence. 

The increasing importance of 
reading in today’s social order 
becomes another factor contrib- 
uting to reading retardations. 
Each year more and more reading 
is required as the curriculum is 
adjusted to meet modern de- 
mands. Both in and out of school, 
more rapid, efficient, and wider 
reading is necessary in order to 
keep pace with the times. The 
plodding reader, who might have 
passed unnoticed in the classroom 
a few years ago, becomes con- 
spicuous when he has to meet the 
speeded-up demands of the mod- 
ern school. 

A third cause of reading fail- 
ures lies in the fact that children 
are progressing through school 
more rapidly and at younger ages, 
due mainly to the early entrance 
ages and the tendency for educa- 
tors to frown on “repeating 
grades.” This puts a handicap, not 
only upon the pupils with below- 
average ability, but also upon 
those with special disabilities and 
maladjustments, many of which 
might correct themselves natural- 
ly with age. For example, a large 
number of primary children suf- 
fer from farsightedness, a normal! 
characteristic of the immature 
eye which usually corrects itself 
as the eye develops. This visual 
handicap makes it difficult for the 
young child to see clearly at read- 
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ing distances or do any close work 
over a prolonged period of time. 
In some cases nature does not rec- 
tify this difficulty until adoles- 
cence. 

And fourth, reading retarda- 
tions have increased because the 
educational casualty list has been 
materially altered during recent 
years by attendance laws, general 
economic conditions, and govern- 
ment subsidies. Many pupils who 
previously would have quit school 
early now continue their educa- 
tion from either force or choice. 
Among these are pupils who find 
reading a slow and arduous task. 
Because these below-average read- 
ers are continuing their education, 
the junior and senior high schools 
and colleges are not made up of as 
highly a selected group of students 
as formerly. Where yesterday the 
poor readers hid among the out- 
of-school population, today they 
are conspicuous in the classroom. 

To summarize: because of the 
improved methods and materials, 
there are probably fewer reading 
retardations in the general pop- 
ulation than there were several 
generations ago; however, the 
individual reading retardations 
which are bound to occur regard- 
less of teaching methods, are re- 
maining in the schools for ad- 
vanced training and becoming in- 
creasingly obvious in the speeded- 
up curriculum of the modern age. 


How Schools Meet the Problem 


_It has been estimated that in 
the typical high school eighty to 
ninety per cent of all study activ- 
ities require silent reading as the 
principal avenue of learning.’ 
Since reading is a skill, its profi- 
ciency may be developed, as with 
any other skill, by good coaching 
and consistent practice. No one 





{Ruth Strang, Problems in the Im- 
provement of Reading in High School 
and College, Science Press, 1940, p. 13. 
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N.E.A. CONVENTION 


The eighty-sixth annual meeting 
of the National Education As- 
sociation will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, July 5-9, 1948. 
Information will be given later in 
the N. E. A. JOURNAL concern- 
ing reservations and arrange- 
ments. 











needs to be handicapped by poor 
reading habits. Recognition of 
this fact prompts many schools 
and colleges to initiate diagnostic 
and remedial reading programs 
where the retarded reader may 
build up his deficiencies to com- 
pete successfully with his class- 
mates. 

The concept of reading as a 
necessary tool for successful 
school achievement, and as the 
educational birthright of every 
child, puts added responsibilities 
upon teachers as well as upon the 
administrators who must take the 
initiative in organizing adequate 
programs. Schools are meeting 
the situation in various ways. 
Many add a specially trained re- 
medial reading teacher. Other 
systems use the English teachers, 
preparing them by special train- 
ing, to incorporate remedial read- 
ing in their courses or to form 
special remedial classes. In many 
schools the burden of building up 
the poor readers is left to each 
and every teacher. This is almost 
an insurmountable task for the 
teacher who knows little or 
nothing about remedial reading 
and who has a full-time job try- 
ing to teach her own subject to 
the average and superior readers. 

A fourth solution to the prob- 
lem has been worked out in vari- 
ous college and university centers 
over the country, where reading 
clinics have been established to 
serve, not only the college stu- 
dents, but the elementary and 
high school reading problems re- 
ferred by the teachers and parents 
of the area. Clinics of this type 
are located at such centers as 
Temple University, Boston Uni- 
versity, Harvard, University of 
Chicago, University of Virginia, 
and University of Miami. These 
centers have the added function 
of serving as laboratories for 
training teachers in the techni- 
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ques of diagnostic and remedial 
reading. Although at present this 
training is usually given to grad- 
uate students and in-service teach- 
ers, there is a growing opinion 
among educators that diagnostic 
and remedial reading should be a 
required course in the training of 
every teacher, not primarily to 
make a remedial teacher out of 
her, but to give her a basis for 
recognizing reading deficiencies 
and developing a sympathetic and 
helpful attitude toward the nwm- 
ber one problem of America’s 
public schools. 





Attention, You Secretaries! 


We want you—no matter 
in what capacity you serve, 
clerk, typist, steno and all— 
to be a part of our growing 
organization. Right now 
we’re the Secretarial Section 
of the M.T.E.A. and we plan 
to have a section all our own 
at the state-wide T.E.A. con- 
vention next spring. 

We had our middle section 
meeting in October at the 
Maxwell House with more 
enthusiasm, vigor and plans 
than you’ve ever seen before! 
The newly-elected officers are 
on the ball and are ready to 
blaze the trail for us to be- 
come a real, alive organiza- 
tion that can do things. 
They are: President Virginia 
Titus, Nashville; Vice-presi- 
dent Merrill Bachman, Good- 
lettsville; and Secretary- 
Treasurer Mary Jo Johnson, 
Nashville. Committees were 
set to work on matters you'll 
be interested in hearing 
about. 

You will be contacted—so 
be ready to respond. We 
promise you interesting ac- 
tivities working for a real 
purpose! 

Mrs. Coleen Johnson 
Publicity Chairman 








TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 


A placement bureau for assistance to 
teachers and boards of education. Please 
send for literature. No fee for enrollment. 

Address Teachers Service Bureau 

317 Cresway Drive 
Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 











With the A.C.E. 


(Continued from page 18) 

who is mentioned favorably in a 
current issue of Elementary Eng- 
lish for an article describing how 
she used library books with a 
group of children. . . . Elinor 
Ewing likewise was _ recently 
quoted in the Journal of the 
American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. ... The moans 
and groans coming from Clarks- 
ville teachers are because they no 
longer have Mrs. Martha Willson 
for supervisor. Said one teacher, 
“The program is not the same 
without her. Besides regular su- 
pervision duties she did such 
things as plan the visit to Parker 
School District.” Carrie 
Backus did a fine job of planning 
the Middle Tennessee A.C.E. 
meeting. 


A.C.E. and Unesco 

Our Unesco representative is 
Miss Catherine Oman, Westover 
Drive, Nashville, Tennessee. Per- 
haps your branch has already re- 
ceived word that she needs any 
professional materials which 
members of your group can as- 
similate. It will be sent to one of 
the curriculum centers in Europe. 
According to Dr. Mildred English 
there is only about one book for 
every ten children in occupied 
Germany. The need is great and 
your branch may want to partici- 
pate in this worthwhile activity. 
Miss Oman will give you all de- 
tails if you will write her. 


Recommended Reading 

If you have not read the article 
“Interpreting Children’s Needs” 
in the October, 1947, issue of 
Childhood Education we urge you 
to do so at once. It tells you that 
teachers are learned in a very spe- 
cial way—and what we must do 
about what we know. We would 
like to quote the whole article but 
we confine ourselves to just one 
thought. “Interest and praise are 
among life’s good things; they 
raise the level of living.” 

We wish for every member of 
Tennessee A.C.E. a measure of 
whatever it takes to make Christ- 
mas a season of happiness and 
merriment and we hope that one 
of your New Year’s resolutions 
will be to send us news. 
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Report of an 


EMERGENCY TEACHER IN TENNESSEE 


MARGARET COLEMAN 


Knoxville 


| CUT my teaching eye-teeth in 
the WPA School of Business 
Administration in Knoxville, 
teaching Business English to 
pupils from all walks of life and 
from a variety of occupations. 
When the war came and WPA 
ceased to exist, I hesitated to go 
back into the business world. I 
had had a taste of teaching and I 
liked it. 

Fate played into my hands; the 
principal of Lake City High 
School took a chance on me with 
my scant three years of college, 
rather than close his business de- 
partment for lack of a teacher. I 
started out with appreciation, de- 
termination, and, as I look back, 
plenty of nerve. I was really 
afraid, not of the teaching but of 
the pupils, because I had never 
taught high school, and I had 
heard that the pupils of today 
are “so terribly sassy, ill-man- 
nered, rude, cocksure, independ- 
ent, overbearing, unruly, and 
know-it-all.” 

I was not young; still these 
seniors and juniors did not seem 
children to me. They were vir- 
tually young men and women. I 
reasoned, in WPA one had to dis- 
play one’s best side to interest 
the pupils. No pupils, no school; 
hence we catered to the wants and 
needs, even the idiosyncracies, 
of our pupils in order to keep up 
our attendance. In the night school 
where I had previously taught, 
most pupils had been adults. One 
would not dare consider treating 
them as some teachers treat high 
school pupils. I decided to treat 
my high schol pupils just as I did 
the grown-ups I taught. So far, 
and after three years, the plan is 


still working, and I think it is: 


working because in my mind peo- 
ple are people regardless of age. 
Ihave never seen much difference 


in the conduct of a teen-ager and 
a grown-up in the classroom—one 
is just older than the other. 

In high school it is the teacher 
who has the edge on the pupil; 
in private business school it is 
different. The first thing you are 
asked when applying for a job in 
a private business school is: can 
you sell yourself to your pupils? 
In high schools personal sales- 
manship on the part of the teacher 
is not stressed, and teachers some- 
times forget that the best example 
they could ever set a pupil is the 
salesmanship they show in the 
classroom, or the subtle example 
they show their pupils in how to 
get along with people. A friendly 


but impersonal and businesslike fF) 


attitude can be maintained in 


most classrooms. 

My teaching methods are simple 
and aimed toward encouraging 
the pupils and not making them 
nervous. When a pupil gets a 
paper-tearing spell, I tell him to 
get up and get a little exercise or 
a drink of water. I ask him if he 
would act like that in an office. I 
never grade them by expecting 
them all to do the same amount 
of work, because some pupils are 
just naturally better at typing 
than are others. Some of my slow- 
est and least promising pupils 
have at the end of the second 
year become the most accurate, 
if not the fastest typists. I have 
never criticized a pupil publicly— 
I remember such humiliations my- 
self. I try to give the pupils 
enough practical work to make 
them realize the responsibility of 
getting out mailable copies. 

I learned these things from ac- 
tual experience. A teacher with 
a degree and the required teaching 
hours would possibly have known 
the things that puzzled me. Per- 
haps I learned at the expense of 
the pupils, but I hope they did 
not suffer too much from having 
had an emergency teacher. 





The Electro-Time Program Clock is available in 1 to 4 circuits. 


PROGRAM 


Automatic weekend and night cutout. Prices from $70.00 up. . . 


Send for literature. 10 yr. Guarantee 


* SOUND 


Complete rental library 5,000 Reels. . . . Education films and Enter- 


tainment films available at reasonable rates. . . . Send for catalog. 


CLOCKS 331/3 Discount = your first 


program. 
School Supply Co., Inc. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


FILMS 
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“Theatre in a Suitcase” 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR AMPLIFIER, 
SPEAKER AND SCREEN—ALL-IN-ONE— 


SMALL, COMPACT CASE 
WEIGHING LESS THAN 


31 Ibs. 


SEE IT IN ACTION. . . Convince yourself that the 
new DeVRY "BANTAM" Iémm. sound-silent pro- 
jector is today's greatest equipment buy! Witness 
its perfect screening of brilliant flickerless pictures. 
Note the fine blending of true-to-life sound. Then 
check the new DeVRY "BANTAM" for its precision 
construction. . . its ultimate of mechanical, audio 
and optical developments. . . its compact, single 
carrying case. . . its 2,000 ft. reel capacity. . . 
motor-driven rewind. . . forced air cooling. Ideal 
for the classroom. . . adequate illumination (750- 
1000 Watts) for auditorium showings. . . and priced 
to practically double the range of your audio-visual 
equipment budget. There's a dual case DeVRY 
"BANTAM" also, with separate 8” ALNICO 5 per- 
manent magnet speaker. Write for colorful litera- 
ture. Wait for a demonstration. 


Asa PETERSON 


James Rosertson Hore. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Please send literature on the DeVRY “BANTAM.” 
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OUR CODE OF ETHICS 


GERALD E. WADE 


University of Tennessee 


HE Code of Ethics Commission 

of the Tennessee Education 
Association was officially com- 
posed some four years ago. The 
Code represents the best think- 
ing of the teachers of the state on 
those matters that concern their 
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Gift 





Paper 


Use white tissue or plain white wrapping paper. 
Draw wide diagonal stripes or repeat a simple 
design. For an evenly spaced design, fold an 
814 x 11 sheet of paper in half four times, then 
draw design in each space and trace it on the 
tissue paper. Color with CRAYOLA Wax 
Crayons. 

Remember, CRAYOLA does not smudge, is 
permanent and waterproof, 
does not bend in the warmth 
of the hand, works equally 
well on paper, cardboard, 
wood and fabrics. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 








relationships with their pupils, 
their fellow teachers, and their 
supervisory officers. The Code has 
no legal compulsion. It is purely 
persuasive toward an elevated 
concept of fair play within the 
profession and in the profession’s 
contacts with the public. It em- 
bodies a set of principles which 
has grown throughout the history 
of the human race; the ethical 
concept at the same time is a 
cause and a product of the highest 
type of personal conduct that man 
has been able to achieve. Historic- 
ally, the concept has two main 
roots, one of them in Grecian civ- 
ilization, the other in the set of 
ideals developed by Christianity. 

In law, the teacher’s relation to 
his supervisors and his supervi- 
sors’ relation to him is usually 
expressed by a formal contract 
which stipulates the conditions 
under which the teacher is em- 
ployed. The Code of Ethics gives 
moral reinforcement to the con- 
tract by stressing the fulfillment 
of its provisions in spirit as well 
as in letter. In brief, the Code in- 
sists that each partner to a con- 
tract shall act toward the other as 
he would have the other act 
toward him. This “Golden Rule” 
attitude occasionally breaks down 
under economic pressures. When 
teachers are plentiful, it is easy 
for supervisors to violate the prin- 
ciples of right conduct toward in- 
dividuals of their staffs; when 
teachers are scarce, it is easy for 
them to take advantage of their 
supervisors. 

Our leading thinkers are gener- 
ally agreed that the world is in a 
state of moral regression; the 
United States, they insist, is no 
exception to the rule. They tell 
us that the gap left by the in- 
difference to religion on the part 
of the majority of our people has 
not yet been filled successfully by 
any other moral or ethical guide, 
and, until we return to religion or 
find some substitute for it in a 
set of principles that satisfy the 
highest aspirations man has de- 
vised, we shall remain morally 
sick. The multiple evidences of our 
national moral illness are too ob- 
vious to need repetition here. In 
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INTRIGUING MATERIAL 


Effectively Presented 


i in an integrated science program 
|| for grades 1 through high school 


Each Worktext* in the Steck Science Series 
provides ample textual and problem-solving ma- 
terial for a full year's work. Science is related 
to the child's daily living through a wide variety 
of exercises and activities. Numerous illustrations 
are used to clarify the text and to solve many 
teaching difficulties. 

The first eight books, for the elementary grades, 
awaken the child's interest in his everyday en- 
vironment and in the common things about him 
Science concepts are introduced and developed 
in an effective manner, and a complete main- 
tenance program ensures mastery of facts ond 
viewpoints. The Teacher s Manual for each book 
and the Handbook for the series provide all neces- 
sary information for the teacher regardless of 
ae previous training. 

Books for the high school level provide ample 
material for well-balanced programs in general 
science, chemistry, and biology. Each book pro- 
vides all necessary textual material plus a wide 
variety of practical, usable experiments. 
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ea Books for Grades 1-2 32¢ 
| @ Manuals for Grades 1-2 oo OO 
|e Books and Manuals for Gr 3-4 -38¢ 


Books and Manvals for Gr. 5-8 48¢ 


This Age of Science (general science)... .68¢ 
Chemistry . 68 
Biology , 68¢ 

Sample copies sent on receipt of wholesale price. 
*Registered U. S. Patent Office 
3 Write for free 96-page catalog of other 
4 Steck teaching aids. 
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TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Nashville, Tennessee 








their light, any elevated code of 
conduct assumes great signifi- 
cance for ethical living; our T.E.- 
A. Code of Ethics is such a guide 
for our profession. It is surely 
proper that our membership 
should keep it constantly before 
them. 
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QUEEN FOR A DAY 


“Queen For A Day” Olivene 
Williams, who vacationed in San 
Fernando, California, this sum- 
mer, is having her brand new 
Chinese Kimono fastened by 
singer Pauline Wong, as Jack 
Bailey, emceestar of the program, 
hands the “queen” her Oriental 
fan. 

“Queen” Olivene received this 
gift from China as well as an eve- 
ning in Los Angeles’ Chinatown 
soon after she was elected to the 
regal honors on the radio show. 
As she explained it, “I just wanted 
to see my first and second graders 
get a record player for their music 
appreciation class, and then all 
this happens.” 

Miss Williams, who is a teacher 
in the Beech Hill School, Giles 
County, little realized that her 
Hollywood trip would benefit her 
students. In addition to the record 
player, she received a trip to the 
Rodeo at Pocatello, Idaho, where 
she led the parade, rode in a stage 
coach, appeared on a_ special 
broadcast, and visited an Indian 
reservation as part of her trip. 
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WHEREAS, the American Le- 
gion has always recognized that 
an enlightened citizenship is es- 
sential to the preservation of our 
democracy, and, 


WHEREAS, the Tennessee De- 
partment of the American Le- 
gion, endorsed and actively sup- 
ported the legislative program 
of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation which was designed to 
bring relief to our schools in the 
crisis they were facing, and, 


WHEREAS, the 75th General 
Assembly of Tennessee without 
dissenting vote enacted into law 
the most comprehensive program 
of school legislation in our state's 
history. 

BE IT RESOLVED, THERE- 
FORE, that the Department of 
Tennessee, the American Legion, 
commends the members of the 
75th General Assembly for the 
school legislation enacted. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that the Tennessee Department 
of the American Legion pledges 
its continued support of educa- 
tion, to the end that every child 
in our state will be guaranteed 
an adequate educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Resolution adopted at Annual Con- 
vention of the Tennessee Department of 
the American Legion, Memphis, July 20- 
23, 1947 











Yes, there’s a lot of good sound 
nourishment, as well as enjoy- 
ment, in Sealtest Ice Cream. In 
addition to Vitamin A and calcium 
it is rich in the other minerals, 
vitamins and protein of fresh 
cream and milk needed by every- 
body. Besides, it contains 10 im- 
portant Amino Acids. 
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THE MEASURE OF QUALITY 


Tune in the Sealtest Village Store, Thursday 
Evenings. NBC 
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JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 
225 ROOMS 225 BATHS 
Rates from $2.50 
COFFEE SHOP 


M. T. McARTHUR, Manager 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CON- 
GRESS, by Representative Estes Ke- 
fauver (third district, Tennessee) and 
Jack Levin, has been selected as the 
NEA Book-of-the-Month for October. 

The authors are well qualitied to dis- 
cuss the ills of Congressional organiza- 
tion and they do so frankly. The first 
section of the book is devoted to a 
documentation of devitalizing proce- 
dures and the shortcomings of the La 
Follette-Monroney Act effected last 
year. The second section lists reforms 
deemed essential, and the book con- 
cludes with a convincing appeal for 
discussion of Congressional stream- 
lining throughout the nation to the end 
that the public will force Congress out 
of its inertia and into a reorganization 
move to finish the job begun by the 
1946 Act. Only in this way, the 
authors argue, can the United States 
maintain its position as a stronghold of 
democracy. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY CON- 
GRESS is published by Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, New York, 1947. $3.00. 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTH is a report of cooperative 
studies conducted under the auspices 
of the Committee on Work Conferences 
on Higher Education of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. It is the culmination of years 
of study, conference, and discussion on 
the part of those engaged in higher 
education in the South. Three south- 
wide conferences were held, drawing 
363 delegates representing 104 colleges 
and universities. The entire program 
was organized because of the need for 
a comprehensive study of the problems 
of higher education in the region, and 
the work was largely financed by the 
General Education Board. 

It is the hope of the committee that 
every faculty member of every college 
and university in the Southern region 
will read the report carefully and study 
particularly its recommendations. It 
was not written as an academic dis- 
sertation, but was designed to lead to 
action. In view of the fact that no two 
institutions have the same traditions, 
the same approach to all educational 
problems, the same methods of getting 
effective results, the committee warns 
against efforts at imitation of pro- 
grams, and against interpreting the 
recommendations as more than the 
basis of faculty discussion and experi- 
mentation. If they are used wisely, 
great good should come of the report. 
The University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1947. . 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHATTA- 
NOOGA, SIXTY YEARS is a factual, 
detailed, sometimes amusing history of 
the progress of the institution since its 
founding in 1872 as Chattanooga Uni- 
versity. A bone of contention between 
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North and South, it was once almost 
eclipsed by consolidation with U. S. 
Grant University at Athens. The 
struggle for recognition, and the work 
of the men who finally achieved the 
dream of the founders are carefully 
treated. Gilbert Govan and James W. 
Livingood. The University of Chatta- 
nooga, 1947. $3.00. 


OUR CHILDREN ARE CHEATED, 
by Benjamin Fine, is a shocking exposi- 
tion of what is happening to our 
schools. The book is the outgrowth of 
a nation-wide study of the public school 
system sponsored by the New York 
Times, covering most of the larger 
cities, half the states, and scores of 
rural areas, conducted over a_ six- 
month period. The author says of his 
research, “I had but one objective: I 
was a reporter, seeking as impartial, 
as accurate, as unbiased a story as I 
could humanly get. 


“In many respects what I found was 
shocking. Many school systems have 
broken down; education faces a serious 
crisis. Hundreds of communities can- 
not get adequate teachers. I spoke to 
men and women who have no more 
right to be in the classroom than I have 
to pilot a super-passenger plane... . 
We will suffer the consequences of our 
present neglect of education a genera- 
tion hence.” 

_“T have tried to be constructive, to 
give the facts without sugar-coating. 
It may be unpalatable medicine for 
some, but it is medicine that must be 
taken.” 

OUR CHILDREN ARE CHEATED 
demands the attention of every princi- 
pal, superintendent, school board—and 
of every thinking person in the state. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1947. $3.00. 


New Books Received 


ONE WORLD IN THE MAKING 
(Second Edition)—William G. Carr. 
ryt and Company, Boston, 1947. 


SOVIET EDUCATION, ITS PSY- 
CHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY— 
Maurice J. Shore. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1947. $4.75. 

MARK MY WORDS—Marijorie Rosen- 
berger. World Book Company, New 
York, 1947. 


JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS, 1944-45. 
The Macmillan Company, Boston, 1947. 
$19.00. 

NO PEACE FOR ASIA — Harold 
Isaacs. The Macmillan Company, Bos- 
ton, 1947. $3.50. 











WOODLAND FROLICS SERIE 


by Grace E. Storm, Chicago University, 
Adda Mai Sharp, and Epsie Young 


Vivid, exciting animal stories, plus a correlated 
vocabulary that supplements ol! basal series, plus 
entirely different themes to those employed in bosal 
readers, plus four-color illustrations made by the 
new fluorescent process, plus materials os carefully 
controlled and developed os those in any basal 
series—all equal the Woodland Frolics Series, @ 
unique contribution to the primary supplementary 
reading field. Painstaking work and research by 
the authors, the consultant, the artist, and the 
production stoff insure the development of reading 
skills while increasing the child's pleasure and 
enjoyment in his mastery of the reading process. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, WRITE 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Educational Publishers ¢ Austin, Texas 
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SINGLE UNIT CASE 
52% LIGHTER IN WEIGHT 
69% SMALLER IN SIZE 
ECONOMICALLY PRICED 





16mm Sound Motion Picture Projector 


AGAIN Victor SupREMACY Is ACKNOWLEDGED with the announcement of the 
amazing new “Lite-Weight". Encased in aluminum, its portability, versatility and 
economy stand unchallenged in the 16mm field. Truly the “Lite-Weight” 

marks a most momentous step in Victor’s years of progress in the development of a 
compact sound motion picture projector for the home, school, 


church and industry. Write for details today. 


The Following Authorized Victor Representatives 
Will Gladly Serve You: 






TENNESSEE ELECTRIC SALES & ELECTRIC HOME FRANK L. ROUSER 
SERVICE CO. APPLIANCE CO. Cco., Ine. 
514 Gallatin Road 27 Frazier Avenue 317 West Church Avenue 
3-1484 7-1032 3-0409 
Nashville 6 Chattanooga 5 Knoxville 11 











BELEW FILMS ATHENS PHOTO SERVICE, INC. RENT-A-MOVIE 
CORPORATIC 


1301 Monroe Street 
Athens, Tenn. 
Bristol “Ss 















Attention 


Librarians and Teachers 


Rendernd to Libraauans Are: 


DISPLAY ROOM. A display room, containing more than 10,000 different titles 
of selected library books, is maintained. These books are for all grades and are classi- 


fied according to the Dewey Decimal system. 


LIBRARIANS. . Librarians are in charge full time to assist purchasers in making 


their book selections. 


CATALOGS. Elementary and high school catalogs are issued annually, listing 


most of the approved library books for schools. Write for catalogs and lists. 


A BOOKS. Any book in print and all ephemeral materials such as pamphlets, leaflets, 


Complete 


e 
Library liberal discounts to schools and libraries. Prices are in line with those of any other 


distributor in the country. Bids will be made without obligation on any book lists 


Vervice submitted. 


STOCK. We carry in stock at all times over 100,000 approved library books of 


and paper-bound books can be supplied. 


PRICES. The Tennessee Book Company operates on a wholesale basis, giving 


all grades and classifications, including adult books for public libraries. Library q 


purchasers are cordially invited to visit us and select their books. 


TENNESSEE Book COMPANY 


Mildred H. Bosworth, Manager of Library Department 
126-132 Third Ave., North 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 











